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BRANDY | HOWARDS 


“The Brandy with a Pedigree 
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_ SPECIAL DESIGNS neoeenctsivhla 
IN STOCK at sai Sains 
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aProwrment VALUABLE OLD CHINA 
WANTED FOR AMERICA 


Figures, Groups, Vases, Dinner, Dessert, Tea 
Services, etc., of English or Foreign origin. 


tina vei : ANTIQUES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PURCHASED. 
TABLE WATER BISCUITS Immediate cash to any amount. High prices given. 


Please write or call. 
are simply ideal with cheese. They are, in fact, the nicest of all 


‘water’ biscuits. A trial tin from your stores will appeal to J. ROCHELLE THOM AS 


you as it does to thousands of others. 
The Georgian Galleries, 10, 11 & 12, King St., St. James’s, S.W.1 


ARR & CO., LTD., siscurr manufacturers, CARLISLE (adjoining Christie's Auction Rooms). 
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Extra Reserve 
Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ”’ from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and ™ 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. 7 

















PARQUET FLOORING FOR 
DANCING 


resilient, and with perfect dancing surface, Furniture, Lighting 
Apparatus (both Candle and Electric) can be hired from 
us at moderate charges. 











Temporary Ballrooms and Halls for Bazaars and similar 
functions may also be hired—and we undertake the fitting 
up of Exhibition and Ccncert Halls. 


We lend all kinds of effects for Social Functions of any des- 
cription—Tabies, Chairs, Seats, Curtains and Draperies, etc. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt ard careful attention! 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are advised 
apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore 
to point out that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to senc their 
useful catalogues to our readers free of charge on receipt of a post card. 
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Rhododendrons, 
JOHN WATERER, SONSFruit Trees, 


& CRISP, Led. Hardy Alpines, 
BAGSHOT, TWYFORD, Perennials, 
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Potatoes. 
J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
Narseries Shrubs 
CRAWLEY 
G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. Po ae 

nes an 

Royal Nurseries Herbaceous 
MAIDSTONE Plants 
KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department > ll 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET Gladioli 
W.SEABROOK & SONS, Ld. Trained 
Fruit Tree Specialist Fruit Trees 
CHELMSFORD Bush Fruit 
MATHESON’S Forest Trees 
NURSERIES Hedging 
MORPETH, NORTHD Fruits 





SEEDS AND BULBS 


By Special PSS Appointment. 
WEBB & SONS, Ltd. Vegetable, Flower 
The King’s Seedsmen, tng Bulbs, 


STOURBRIDGE. Fertilisers, etc. 








R.WALLACE & CO., Led. 


Hardy Herbaceous 
Kilnfield Gard Plants, Irises and 





Siowws 


ON 
6 NEWTON ST. HOLBORN WC. 



































Bulbs for Spring 
COLCHESTER Planting. 
FIDLER & SONS, Seeds 


Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, and 
READING. Seed Potatoes 
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By Appointment S To His Melesty, 





PULHAM & SON Garden Craf:smen, 
71, Newman Street, W. Peerer * ‘ 
° mite’ St 
Works: Broxbourne. ygeeq Sundi _ 
Norseries: Elsenham. Fountains, e:>. 





HODSONS, Ltd. 


58, Castlegate Rocks, Waiter op 
NOTTINGHAM Stone Paved 
14, VicsrOnIA Gardens and 
Tel, No.: Victoria 5314 General Land- 
have several good men scape Work 


available, and can carry 
out any work promptly 





R.WALLACE &CO. La, Kindscape & Garden 





é leans A 
Kilnfield Gardens Best Rock and Want 
COLCHESTER Garden. _ Interna. 

tlonal Show, 1912, 





H. LANE & SON, 
The Nurseries, 


Economy in Garden 
Design, Rock Garden 


- Lawas, etc. 
«tia eect General Nurserymen & 


Landscape Gardeners, 








GARDEN SUNDRIES 


WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld., Theonlyreliabie 
62, Bankside, ~ 
LONDON, S.E. Stable Manure, 
— of Royal Horticultural Society. 

“Your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent for the flower 
borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the open air."’ 

(Signed) W. WILKS, Secretary, 
Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Booklet, 


GARDEN SUPPLIES Ltd. ii Garden 
(BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.) Egtate 

Cranmer Street and Sport 

LIVERPOOL. Requirements. 
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MERCHANT SEAMEN 
AND THE NAVY 


R. ARCHIBALD HURD’S history of what the 
merchant seamen did in the war, the first volume 
of which has just been published by Mr. John 
Murray, will direct attentioh to an idea to which 
Lord Fisher frequently gave expression. It was 

that the training for the Mercantile Marine should be 
brought into close alliance with that for the Navy. The 
object should be to prepare the officers of our merchant 
ships so that they could be good and available material 
in the event of war breaking out. While hostilities were 
proceeding this seemed to be a very palpable truth. The 
officers who were transferred from merchantmen to the 
Navy, or who continued to act on merchantmen when 
these were metamorphosed into ships of war, were found 
to be very efficient indeed. They picked up their new 
duties with great facility and never failed in the gallantry 
for which British seamen are renowned. ‘They became 
indispensable when naval warfare became more com- 
plicated. 

As nobody holds the view nowadays that the war 





ended war it would be folly to ignore the possibility of 


the same need arising on some not very distant occasion. 
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It will be all the greater because economy is being enforced 
in the Navy to such an extent that the personnel of the Navv 
must be very greatly diminished. It would seem by fz: 
the most economical as well as the more efficient method 
to train mercantile officers so that they could easily be trans. 
ferred to a ship of war if the necessity arose. All this 
would probably be admitted by the Naval authorities. 
They understand the difficulty perfectly well, but no on 
among them seems to be able to suggest a broad and fina 
plan for getting out of the difficulty. They recognise thai 
the training given at a college like Pangbourne is a goo 
preparation for the Navy: in fact, several little posterr 
doors have been opened by means of which the cadets o: 
the Mercantile Marine can eventually find their way t 
the great warship. But these are not enough for the purpose 
The Naval authorities do not seem thoroughly to have 
grasped the idea that all seamanship should be taughi 
on the understanding that the services of those who learn 
it will be available either on board a man-of-war or a mer- 
chantman. If that could be established as a guiding 
principle the working out would be easy enough. The 
study could be formed on a uniform plan for both Services, 
since the principles of navigation do not change although 
the ships may. Lord Fisher had a notion that the only 
thoroughly satisfactory training is practical. We have 
not his book beside us at the moment, but the gist of what 
he said was that the boys should be taken out in a boat 
to do in the afternoon what they had learned from their 
books in the morning. In other words, theory and action 
should not only be taught together but made to fit into 
one another. Lord Fisher was one of those few men 
whose transcendent common-sense carry them straight 
to the mark. His own education was, in all probability, 
very like that which he sketched out as the one to follow. 
He learned a little from books and a great deal from the 
men who made the books. But his mind always demanded 
that the thing set out in black and white should work out 
in practice. Surely that is as good a rule for the Merchant 
Service as for the Navy. It may be admitted that there 
are difficulties about making the course of study uniform, 
since the boy who is destined for the Mercantile Marine 
will naturally concentrate on navigation and _ similar 
subjects which are essential to it, while the youth who has 
dreams of being a Nelson must give his days and nights 
to the study of gunnery and other military subjects. Still, 
that only means an accentuation in one direction. ‘The 
naval officer would be none the worse for some extra work 
in navigation, and the mercantile man would lose nothing 
by having studied at least the principles which underlie 
the mechanical devices of war in our day. It is obvious, 
at any rate, there should be no impassable boundary between 
the one Service and the other. 

The aim of the country is to have at all times 
a great reservoir from which competent seamen of ail 
grades can be drawn. In such times as we live in 
it is necessary that this should be done as economicall: 
as possible. The Services already cost a very great deal, 
and there would be an uproar if in peace time that cos 
were to be very much increased. But if the whole Mer 
cantile Service were made fit for naval work in every wa’ 
the cost would be negligible, and material for manning th 
Navy could be obtained to an almost unlimited extent 
The teaching of the last great war was that we cannot res‘ 
on the assurance of being always the superior in nav.! 
warfare. No doubt we did very well. It was somethin : 
to keep the German ships bottled up in a harbour durin: 
the whole of the fighting, but one has only to read Lori! 
Jellicoe’s account of the state of the Navy before the Battle 
of Jutland and his account of that battle to see that ou* 
superiority was not so overpoweringly great as to encourag: 
any idea of its never being challenged. We can only kee) 
our place on the sea by incessant attention to two things 
the first being the acquisition and improvement of ever) 
great invention or device, the other that of training the 
largest possible number of our youths to a seaman’s life. 
We want material both for officers and men, and unless 
we get it there may be a hard tussle to save England next 
time she is attacked. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 





MEETING held at Byfleet of the employers 
and employees of the firm W. G. Tarrant, 
Limited, broke up, according to a newspaper 

& report, with cheers for the employers. That is 
excellent sign of the times, because Mr. W. G. 
‘arrant had been having a heart to heart talk with 
‘;e men about house-building. On the assumption 
tat present methods of house-building are a_heart- 
break, he put forward one or two suggestions that 
night be acted upon. One was that the hours of labour 
should be increased from forty-four to fifty a week at the 
existing wages per hour, and also that they should endeavour 
to give an increased output. ‘These remarks were backed 
up by an estimate that each house costs the Government 
about £1,400 and that houses should be put up for £600. 
The reply of the workers was that all questions of wages and 
hours must be decided by their Unions, but they agreed to a 
ten per cent. larger output. ‘This is all to the good. A 
great point has been gained if the men in the building trade 


' have begun to see that restricted output is suicidal and that 


they must suffer ; in fact, building cannot go on unless they 
produce more. One hopes that the Unions will take an 
equally reasonable view as to the hours of labour. A week 
of forty-four hours is not enough. It means that the men 
work at their trade for a fraction of the day and either devote 
the rest of it to work on their own account or waste 
it in laziness. Men can work fifty hours a week with 
perfect comfort and still have plenty of time for rest and 
recreation. ‘The new houses never will be built unless the 
workers throughout the country show the same spirit as 
that manifested at Byfleet. 


“THE newly issued White Paper on local rates should be 

read by everybody. It shows that while the assessable 
value increased only from 211 millions in 1914 to 
223 millions in 1921, the receipts in local taxes rose 
from 71 millions to 148 millions. They were more 
than doubled. When this is worked out to an average 
per {1, the rise is from 6s. 8d. to 13s. 3d., per head 
from {1 18s. 11d. to £3 19s. 1d. The large increase 
which has taken place in the rural parishes is attributed to 
the salaries and wages of elementary school teachers, 
policemen and roadmen being larger than in the urban 
areas. Other facts worth bearing in mind are that the rate 
of 19s. 11d. in the £1 in Bethnal Green represents approxi- 
mately £4 12s. 7d. per head, and that 12s. 5d. in Kensington 
equals {9 5s. 8d. per head. The facts will be of great use 
in discussions which are bound to arise over the movement 
in favour of economy. 


1N an article appropriately contributed to the Annual 

Price List of James Hunter, Limited, Mr. Lancaster 
Smith makes a comparison between the cost of wheat 
growing on the reclaimed land at Methwold and at 
Rothamsted Experimental Station Farm. At Methwold 
t'e cost per acre for the four years beginning 1914-15 
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was {4 12s., £6 8s. 6d., £6 13s. 10d., £8 15s., mak- 
ing a total of £26 gs. 4d. The average yield per 
acre for the years named was just over 33 bushels. 
According to Dr. Russell’s evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission of Agriculture, the cost for the same years at 
Rothamsted was {£5 17s. 8d., £8 gs., £9 gs. 6d., £10 14s. 3d., 
a total of £34 10s. 5d. The average yield per acre at 
Rothamsted was 30.8 bushels. ‘These figures are calculated 
to astonish Engiish farmers into whose heads a steel wedge 
could not drive the notion that the waste could be made as 
fertile as the sown. While the people in other countries 
are tackling reclamation with that energy which is born of 
successful results, the subject continues to be regarded in 
this country with the lacklustre eyes of vacancy. At the 
present moment, when there is so much unemployment, it 
is criminal that no scheme has been set on foot for putting 
these idle hands to work in adding to the wealth of the 
country to the infinite betterment of their own prospects. 


EVERYBODY is delighted to find that food prices are 

rapidly falling from the extraordinary height to which 
they attained after the war was over. It is a salutary 
reminder, however, that cheap food depends in the long 
run on hard work by our own producers. Most of it comes 
from abroad. We wish that this were not the case, that our 
own acres should be made to produce a far larger propor- 
tion of our food ; but the fact has to be faced that cheap food 
from abroad is creeping in. Even dairy products are being 
imported in a way that must cause a revision of prices in the 
English dairy. But we were not thinking of agriculture, but 
of other industries when we said that cheap food must 
depend in the end on hard productive work. ‘The reason, 
of course, is that imports are paid for by exports. Unless 
we can send an abundance of goods to the countries from 
which we import food, the cheapness will not be permanent. 
This is one of the hard facts which enforce increased 
production. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is importing Italian queen bees. 
Welcome ! dames of Italy ; 
Leave your bay and lemon grove 
And vines of Tuscany, 
Come our English sweets to prove. 


Here, in your adoptive clime, 
Waits for you the jasmine star, 
Clover, heather stretching far, 
Cowslip, clematis and thyme. 


Ladies of the Latin race, 

Of the tribes which Virgil knew, 
Something of your warmer grace 
Bring to hives which welcome you. 


Vainly bard of ours had sung 

To Petrarch or Boccaccio, 

Bees no Tower of Babel know, 
You shall hear your native tongue. 


MR. FRANK HODGES has made a proposal to the 

miners that shows him very indifferent to the present 
situation of the taxpayer. It is that the Government 
should retain control over the mines and reduce the price 
by twenty shillings a ton, supplying the deficiency from the 
public funds. The taxpayer, who is at present groaning 
under the heaviest imposts ever placed on his shoulders or 
those of his forefathers, will not view this suggestion with 
the complacency of its propounder. He will argue that 
Government management of the mines is not likely to be more 
efficient than was that of private companies, who worked the 
coal so as to show a profit. On the contrary, it will be an 
encouragement to waste in every possible direction, and it 
would lead to further and greater demands upon the tax- 
payer. In short, it would be a very long step towards 
national bankruptcy. 


BRITISH sportsmen will undoubtedly support the plea 

made by Sir Frederick Treves for the abolition of 
pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo. In this country shooting 
at the live pigeon has been greatly discredited for the last 








quarter of a century and the competitions which used to be 
so frequent have practically ceased, except in obscure 
rural districts where keepers and others get up a shooting 
match at Christmas or some other holiday ; even that is done 
to a very slight extent. At Monte Carlo there can be no 
excuse for the continuation of the practice. It is extremely 
painful for visitors to be obliged to see the unfortunate 
birds, with their wings mutilated, driven from the box and 
killed or wounded. If they escape, it is only to go through 
the ordeal once more. No doubt the visitors have the matter 
in their own hands, If they made a firm representation to 
the management and resolved to act upon it to the extent 
of ceasing their visits unless the practice were abolished, 
they would stand a good chance of getting their own way 
at once, for they are dealing with those whose sole aim is 
financial. 


SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE, who died at Sevenoaks 

a week last Friday, belonged to a class of artist and 
writer which does not often obtain the recognition it 
deserves. His taste was elegant and his style in all things 
fine and beautiful. His work, in fact, was a reflection of 
the exquisite little figure he cut in the days when he was 
art critic for the old Standard. His taste drew him to 
France and the first book he wrote was one of French 
Pastorals. He was among the little band who made the 
etching of the nineteenth century famous. Whistler and 
Haden at that time, urged on by the example of Méryon, 
were reviving in England the art of “ painter-etching.” 
Sir Frederick was well known, too, in the most cultivated 
circles of his time and it is to the credit of the country 
that the knighthood he received was pre-war. 


MR. O’DWYER, in this week’s paper, makes a suggestion 

about Easter which we commend to the notice of 
Lord Desborough. It is that fixing it for the second 
Sunday in April is a mistake. ‘The most beautiful holiday 
of the year is that of Whitsuntide, when it occurs at the 
season which the poet calls “ atween May and June.” Then 
the holiday-maker is enabled to enjoy all the beauties of the 
spring and also the first flush of the summer days. Whit- 
suntide is very much more favourably situated in the year 
than any other holiday. Easter, no doubt, has enjoyed a 
reputation for sunshine. Readers will remember the allusion 
to that in Sir John Suckling’s most famous song. But in 
April the air remains chilly even when the sun is shining and 
it contains the premonitions of spring rather than spring 
itself. It is certainly an excellent suggestion on the part 
of our correspondent that April 15th or the first Sunday after 
that date should be fixed as Easter Sunday. There may 
be an objection to doing this, but it does not lie on the 
surface, at any rate. 


HERE are probably a good many people who, having 

no profound technical knowledge of rowing and no 
passionate interest in it, yet, by long custom cast their eyes 
over the names of the University crews in their morning 
newspaper. Some of them must have been struck by the 
fact that the weights are not what they used to be. The 
bows used to be the preserve of the light weights, but to-day 
we have the novel spectacle of two crews of comparatively 
uniform weights. ‘The two ‘“ bows” weigh respectively 
11st. 74lb. and r2st. 4lb. After them there. come in each 
boat five men all over 13st. We are accustomed to think of 
numbers four, five and six as the heavy men of the crew, but 
there used to be a distrust in them elsewhere and we have 
been taught to believe that they could not pull their weight 
over the long course. ‘To-day, apparently, other counsels 
prevail, and it will be interesting to see the result. There 
would be a more clear cut issue if one crew had stood in the 
old ways and the other adopted the new plan. Then the 
man in the street would have been able to draw his own 
conclusions from the Boat Race, though possibly erroneous 
ones. As it is he will have to believe what the experts tell him. 


HERE was a carnival of Rugby football on Saturday last, 
with two international matches and the great annual 
match between the Navy and the Army. In two out of the 
three the side that was apparently well beaten snatched a 
victory in the second half. ‘The Navy side to many people 
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means Kershaw and Davies, their pair of famous halves, 
Kershaw was away ; at half-time the Army held a hand- 
some lead and with only a quarter of an hour to go the 
Navy had still not scored. Then they began in earnest ; 
in that quarter of an hour they scored eleven points, and 
Davies, who had most to do with it, kicked the winning 
goal in the last thrilling minutes. Ireland playing «t 
Dublin treated Scotland in something the same way and 
won on the post. Wales on the other hand early took tle 
lead from France and held it comfortably to the end. The 
tremendous Welsh forwards have been spoken of this yer 
with bated breath. Against England they failed very badlv, 
but this time they came out of their shell. ‘They dominated 
the game and their opponents and scored the tries that 
used to be scored by the three-quarters, who have now 
sadly fallen away from the old Welsh standard. England 
is thus the only unbeaten side in the International Cham- 
pionship, but they have still two stiff fights ahead of them 
against Scotland at Edinburgh and against France in Paris, 


\VE do not know that the general public will sympathise 

greatly with the agitation got up: by Members of 
Parliament to get their salaries raised. In the past Great 
Britain obtained her Parliamentary services gratis, and it 
cannot be truthfully said that the country has got an im- 
proved Parliament through paying salaries to its members. 
On the contrary, the present House of Commons is generally 
reckoned to be one of the weakest on record. The reasons 
given for not being able to exist on four hundred pounds 
a year were not very convincing. A Scottish Labour 
Member said that he had to go up to Scotland once a week 
because he did not care to be longer separated from his 
wife, and that cost him a hundred and eight pounds per 
annum. But such an expenditure was surely unnecessary. 
The objection to payment of members is that it makes of 
politics more of a profession than an act of patriotism. In 
France the consequence of this custom being kept up 
is that representatives of the people are chosen practically 
from journalists and lawyers who suit their own books by 
sitting for Parliament. 


THE RETURN FROM TOWN. 
Along the quiet fields 
Of home I pass. To me the stillness yields 
Sweet peace. On yonder hill the woodlands rise 
A distant blurr. Close to, a pine-tree sighs, 
Blown by the wild wind hurrying by, 
And far away the lonely pewits cry, 





For this is rest—rest from the passing crowd, 

The straining life—the noises shrill and loud. 

Forgotten is that endless stream of faces. 

Soothed by the power of open spaces, 

And breathing in the winds that fragrant blow, 

Along the grey familiar fields I singing go. 
TUEODORA ROSCOE. 


K.NGLAND lost the fifth and last as well as the preceding 

four matches in Australia. Such a wholesale defeat 
discounts any excuses that may be brought forward ‘n 
regard to weather or the illness of a player or any of tie 
other mishaps that have occurred to the team. The tuf 
in the last match was the same for both teams. Nothi g 
occurred either to spoil it or to improve it, yet our men hc 
to accept the same fate as they had accepted four times 
previously. The clean sweep made by the Australicns 
bodes ill for British success against the team comi:g 
over this summer. Before our men went out evety- 
thing seemed to be in favour of them. ‘They had hac a 
brilliant season. . Cricket is more popular than ever it 
was before, and so they had many players from whom .0 
pick and choose. On the other hand, the Australians had 
a narrower option and it was thought their team could not ne 
anything like so strong as our team. But the results show 
that our confidence had not been well placed. Playing 


against one another the men made a good show last season, 
but when they had to play against Australian cricketers 
they were made to look very second class indeed. It is 
to be hoped that pains will be taken to get together 
players who can stand up to the expected visitors. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 


A GREAT NATIONAL 'TREASURE. 


By THE DEAN OF WINDSOR. 


SHRINK from writing this article because I have no 
qualifications for the task, either as a trained architect or 
as a literary man. I have, it is true, been a loving student 
of buildings all my life; but a building interests and afiects 
me, not from its technical side, but like a human face. Its 

charm lies in expression and irregularities which have no archi- 
tectural excuse, but mark the passing generations, and are often 
delightful to me as an integral part of the thing I love. To 
suggest clearing them out has the same effect on me as would the 
siggestion that my mother’s face would have been improved 
by smoothing out the wrinkles ; wrinkles which told me the story 
co! the anxieties, the sorrows, the sacrifices, the changes and 
ciances of a life of love. 

For the first ten years my home was the Deanery at West- 
minster—now my home is here. I cannot compare the Abbey 
ad St. George’s any more than I could compare the faces of my 
other and my wife. Both buildings are alive, wonderful, 
owing more mysterious every 
ty as I know them better. 
here is only one quality they 
we in common, a quality 
hich they possess to an extent 
at I recognise nowhere else. 
iey both call one naturally, 
a.most inevitably, to devotion, 
yt they are not sensuous or 
enotional. In St. George’s, in 
spite of the gorgeous colour 
and the wealth of ornament, 
there is no view in which the 
stern and solemn digaity of 
line does not stand out as the 
predominant impression. Come 
in at the north-east door and 
look down the whole length 
of the north aisle, if possible 
when the window at the end 
is blazing with a red sunset: 
unity, calm, simple, dignified, 
is the impression you receive, 
but analyse it and you find 
of how marvellous a variety 
that unity is composed. There 
are five distinct sections, each 
in a quite different kind of 
light ; each distinct in effect 
and yet all held together by a 
solemn unity. There are, too, 
breaks and _ varieties — the 
gleam of a marble statue, all 
wrong in a Gothic church, and 
yet to me necessary in the 
picture; the sudden richness 
and elaboration of Lord 
Hastings’ chantry ; the irregu- 
larity of the Charles II benches ; 
and, as you walk along, the 
tapestry, the monuments, the 
incidents which tell of the flow 
of human life that has passed 
through the building and left 
its mark from generation to 
generation. But withal it is 
a majestic unity. 

Or, pass into the nave. 
As an architect it may annoy 
you that the old _ builders 
sacrificed strength to grace. 
You may dislike the flatness 
of the roof as an objectionable 
principle of construction ; but 
sit down on the bench by the 
west door and lean back your 
head against the wall, and you 
will realise that the old archi- 
tect attained his end. The 
simplicity of line dominating 
the elaboration of the roof and 
the sense of grace and lightness 
are simply perfect. And, after 
all, though those architects 
nay have sacrificed too much 
strength to gain their effect, 
and we may be suffering now 
from their boldness, their work 
has stood firm for 500 years; 
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SOUTH TRANSEPT AND ORGAN SCREEN. 


and if we replace the wear and tear of the centuries in the 
decayed stonework, there is nothing to prevent its standing 
another 500 years. Personally I think time has _ proved 
that they knew what they were about, and I am humbly 
thankful to them. Incidentally, I think it is at this point 
that you can judge the meaning of Perpendicular architec 
ture better than in any other place that | know. In most 
buildings you have either a wealth of decorative detail, as in 
our Quire or in Henry VII Chapel, to engross your attention, 
or the Perpendicular is only incidental, mixed with other styles, 
or it is poor in detail, thin and flat as you often find it in parish 
churches. Here you find it in perfect simplicity and yet with 
the best work and without the pressure of the limited purse. 
What is the result ? Dignity and grace! 1 put dignity first 
It has not the sublimity of the pointed arch nor the mystery of 
the dark shadows in deep undercut mouldings, one behind 
another, working into the recesses of a thick wall. But the 
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Taken from the north transept. 
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endless repetition of the perpen- 
dicular line, not drawn black in 
deep mouldings but in delicate 
shades of grey, not dominating 
your attention, but always un- 
consciously suggesting itself to 
the mind, gives a noble, graceful 
dignity which is a worthy end 
to attain. It does not appeal 
to mysticism so much as earlier 
styles, but it does encourage 
manly, simple, intelligent rever- 
ence of mind. 

If you open the gate of 
the choir you find yourself 
almost overwhelmed with the 
wealth of colour, the almost 
riotous wealth of detail, but 
you are struck with something 
like surprise that there is not 
more sense of contrast with the 
bareness of the nave. Then, 
if you pause to consider, you 
realise that; through all the 
lavishness of decoration, the 
architect has never ‘lost sight 
of his perpendicular line ;_ that, 
indeed, through the prodigal 
ornament it remains the pre- 
dominant factor in the effect ; 
that this beautiful quire is, 
in fact, as impressively simple 
and dignified as the bare nave. 
Even Gilbert Scott in his 
rather poor reredos, though he 
used an earlier style, was so 
dominated by the spirit of 
the place that he has made 
simplicity of line the dominant 
principle, so that it fits har- 
moniously into the whole and 
allows you to forget its poor 
and inharmonious detail. 

How beautiful this quire 
is; beautiful when shafts of 
light strike across it and bring 
out the noble colours of 
the banners, the rich browns 
of the woodwork with lights 
and shades playing in and out 
of the fantastic intricacies of 
its carving, the gleam of the 
enamel plates crowded con- 
fusedly on the backs of the 
stalls, the solemn gaiter blue 
of the cushions ; beautiful 
on a_ grey day, when all 
is mellowed down in = semi- 
darkness, warm and rich in 
tone ; beautiful at night, when 
moonlight through the windows 
throws mysterious shadows ; 
beautiful above all when the 
little twinkles of countle:s 
candles seem to veil it in 
haze and mystery, suggesti g 
rather than revealing, catchiig 
a glimmer of gold or colour 
or pointing into the caver: 
of darkness through the archc:. 

But in all lights, in all coi - 
ditions, the amazing dignity of 
the simple perpendicular line 
asserts itself and gives the qui:t 
and confidence which you gain 
in life when, amid worries aid 
anxieties, you can look up in'o 
a calm, strong, noble face ui- 
moved amid the confusiors 
which shake your weaker sou! 

So far I have tried, very 
feebly I fear, to express whit 
the architecture of St. George s 
means to us who live and wor- 
ship in it day by day. 

We have now the duty 
making such structural repair: 
as will make it possible * 
hand on to future ages th 
great national treasure. Th 
one commendation which | 
shall welcome when it is done 
is that it should be said: 
‘.I don’t see that you’ve done 
anything, it looks exactly as 
it did before.” 
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LIGHT HORSES AND PONIES AT ISLINGTON 





GAY LALLY. SCARLET RAMBLER, 
Winner of the King’s Champion Cup for the best thoroughbred stallion, | Reserve for the King’s Cup, for the best thoroughbred stallion. 








CARK SILVER PHEASANT, AIR RAID. 
Champion young hunter. Reserve for young hunter championship. 





W. A. Rouch. NORTHANTS. CHEVY CHASE Copyright. 
Champion hunter. First prize lightweight hunter. 
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HR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES’ DIANA II. 


MRS. H. D. GREENE'S GROVE KING COLE Il. 
Champion mountain and moorland brood mare. 


Champion Welsh pony stallion. 





MASTER ERNEST WILLIAMS ON GOWN GIRL. MR. A. 


BALDING’S VIOLA. 
Best child’s pony under 13°2 and best boy rider. 


Champion polo pony. 





W. A. Rouch. MR. T. C. ARMITAGE’S JEST. MR. C. HOWARD TAYLOR’S FIELD MARSHAL. Copyright. 
Champion polo-bred mare. Winner of National Pony Society’s Champion polo-bred stallion. Winner of the ‘“ Country Life ” 


Challenge Cup. Challenge Trophy. 

Last week’s Shows of Light Horses and Ponies indicated in marked degree that the interest in hunters, polo ponies and native ponies is 
reviving ; indeed, the final day of the National Pony Society’s Show brought together the largest gathering that has been seen at any of the 
horse shows this year at the Agricultural Hall which, on that occasion, was packed with enthusiastic pony-lovers. 

horses and ponies are only representative of the high quality of the large majority of the exhibits. Too frequently there are wide differences 
between prize. winners and those who receive no awards. This year the judges were unable to come readily to their decisions. One feature 
of the two shows may be singled out for particular reference: the mountain and moorland ponies made a quite remarkable impression on 
the onlookers. There can be no question that the presence in London of so many representatives of our native breeds will serve to stimulate 

further public interest in their value. 


Our portraits of the champion 














O enlarge 
our curiosity 
after the 
works of 
Nature is to 
multiply the inlets” to 
happiness.” So said 
Dr. Johnson—though 
he was no naturalist, 
and though he could 
say hard things when 
he pleased of scientific 
men. ‘The saying is 
true beyond question ; 
but 1 do not find the 
enlargement of my 
curiosity come so 
easily as I could wish, 
nor as it used, per- 
haps, once upon a 
time to do. The 
works of Nature are 
explored all the world 
over, and discoveries 
are made every day of 
the year, but without 
multiplying my happi- 
ness. For many things 
are so hard to under- 
stand that sheer ignor- 
ance stifles curiosity ; 
and research seems to 
me to be often spent 
on trivial things— 
though I may be very wrong in thinking so; and, besides, I 
am growing old, and the fields are narrowed to which my 
curiosity extends and my happiness is committed. 

But there still comes every now and then a book which 
moves me to delight, enlarging and stimulating my curiosity ; 
especially when it deals with homely things and tells me in 
connection with something which I have seen every day of my 
life something which I have always consciously or unconsciously 
wanted to know. So, for instance, a few years ago Mr. Vaughan 
Cornish’s book on ‘‘ Waves ” gratified and enlarged the curiosity 
which I never cease to feel as I take my daily walk between the 
links and the sea and watch the long waves tumbling in and the 
water-ripples showing on the wet sand of the shore and the 
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1—.THE COMMON CUMULUS CLOUD. DARK AND OPAQUE, IT SHOWS ITS SILVER LINING. 


wind-ripples on the dry sand of the dunes. To-day I have 
been reading, with the same sort of pleasure and excitement, 
a little book by Mr. George Aubourne Clarke of Aberdeen on 
“ Clouds,” which in like manner tells us news of things which 
we have constantly before us—for our skies are never without 
acloud. We watch the clouds in wonderment and, for the most 
part, in utter ignorance; and here is a book to satisfy our 
curiosity on the one hand while it enlarges it on the other. 
It is not the only book of its kind, for we have also 
Mr. Claydon’s ‘“ Cloud-studies,” with its very beautiful 
illustrations, and ‘“‘ Cloudland,” by the Rev. W. Clement Ley. 
But Mr. Clarke’s book is not less beautiful than these, and it 
tells us more in some ways than either of them. 

It is but a little 
book of some ninety 
pages, and these pages 
are not all easy read- 
ing; but there are 
eighty photographs of 
cloudy skies (with brief 
and clear descriptions) 
which would have 
gladdened _—_Ruskin’s 
heart, save only that 
they put Ruskin’s owa 
cloud - drawings, ar 
even Turner’s skic-, 
into the shade fr 
accuracy and realit . 
As a man wande:s 
round the world ie 
may see clouds such 
as are not portrayed 
here—like that litie 
cloud “ no bigger thin 
a man’s hand” which 
is the forerunner of a 
typhoon, or like those 
strange clouds which 
overhang a_ sunkn 
shoal far out at se, 
marking its presen ¢ 
to the mariner, or like 
that rare phenomenca 
the “ luminous cloud.” 
In the Western Islands, 


FORM. or on the shores of 
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Connemara, as one looks out at sunset 
towards Hy-Bresil, one may see 
skies more glorious than Aberdeen 
or St. Andrews ever show. But 
storms from the sea and storms 
from the mountains, and fine, clear 
weather between give us dwellers 
on the East Coast, as they have 
given to Mr. Clarke, a full, rich 
picture-book of the cloudy heavens 
in which there is little left to seek. 

About a hundred years ago 
Luke Howard the Quaker, one of 
the first of modern meteorologists, 
classified the forms of clouds for 
the first time. He did it so well 
that his classification, only a little 
developed and refined, holds _ its 
own to this day; and he gave 
names to the chief kinds of cloud 
which have become part of our 
language, so appropriate are they, 
and, what is more, so scholarly in 
their source and application. It was 
he who, likening the light, straggling 
clouds of the upper sky to wind- 
blown wisps of hair, or, perhaps, to 
the long, loose fringe of a garment 
(“ cirris dependentibus,” as Phzdru, 
has it) called them “ cirrus-clouds.” 
The great rolling masses of clouds 
heaped up in the sky (the dark 
clouds with the silver lining) he 
called “cumulus,” borrowing (I 
fancy) Virgil’s metaphor of the great 
tumbling billow, “cumulo prezrup- 
tus aque mons.” A _ plain, even 
sheet of cloud like an overhead fog 
(they call it in Lancashire the 
“blanket of the sun”) he called, in 
all simplicity, “stratus.” And I 
forget whether it was he or another 
phrase-maker as good as he who 
drew from his Latinity the word 
““nimbus ” for the dark rain-cloud 
whence comes not the light shower 
but the steady downpour—Ovid’s 
‘densi funduntur ab zthere nimbi.” 
Ringing the changes on these few 
words and their compounds we 
have all the names required for 
the chief clouds known to modern 
meteorology. 

When Mr. Ruskin wrote his 
famous (or once famous) chapters on 
clouds, in ‘‘ Modern Painters,” he 
said: ‘“* Shall we begin with a few 
easiest questions?” (He was apt 
at the time to talk the peculiar 
language of Carlyle.) And we also, 
as soon as we begin, find one 
“Why ” treading on the heels of 
another “Why,” whether it be 
clouds or any other things in nature 
that we happen to be contemplat- 
ing. Why are the clouds there at 
all? Why are they so shaped and 
fashioned? Why are they at this 
height or that, one higher than 
another, and so on, and so on. Such 
questions cannot all be answered; 
for sometimes we have just know- 
ledge and insight enough to ask, but 
not enough to answer, the insistent 
“Why.” Why, again, do they move 
and hurry across the sky? Nothing, 
apparently, could be simpler—be- 
cause the wind bloweth them where 
it listeth. So in most cases it 
plainly does ; but the simple answer 
is not always enough. The huge 
cloud which overhangs a_ volcano 
(Humboldt’s “ volcanic cloud ”’), as 
it rolls in huge masses with the 
lightnings flashing through it, some- 
times descends to earth with violence 
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4.—A DAPPLED SKY WITH A FLOTILLA OF FINE SMALL CUMULUS CLOUDS. 





5 —BANKS OF CIRRO-STRATUS CLOUDS WITH CIRRO-CUMULUS CLOUDS BETWEEN. 





6.—GOSSAMER WEBBS OF CIRRUS CLOUD, HIGHEST UP OF ALL 
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and rolls 
down the 
mountain 
side with a 
velocity 
for which 
neither gravi- 
tation nor 
wind can 
account. It 
so moves be- 
cause it is 
attracted to 
the earth by 
the direct 
action of its 
high  electri- 
cal charge. 
In various 
degrees simi- 
lar electrical 
phenomena 
doubtless 
play their 
part in the 
movements 
of more or- 
dinaryclouds. 
Again, the 
gossamer 


5 3-—STRATO-CUMULUS CLOUDS IN A SUNSET SKY. 


threads of 

cirrus-clouds, the highest clouds of all, are sometimes seen 
to shoot at an amazing speed, almost (but not quite) like 
auroral streamers, across vast spaces of sky, and some- 
times they run criss-cross in complex entanglement and 
do other things which wind, or wind alone, is not enough 
to account for. The puzzles which the clouds set us, one 
way and another, are endless, and our study of them, like 
that of so many other interesting things in the world, has 
only begun. 

Let us be content to-day to consider the main types of cloud ; 
and Mr. Clarke has made it easy for us to do so, by sending me 
half a dozen of his fine pictures—all new, so that the eighty 
pictures of the book still remain untrenched on. As we turn 
over these half-dozen cloud scenes we pass, on the whole, up- 
wards, from the lower heavens to the high, from the lower 
levels of our atmosphere to great heights which are, however, 
far, far short of its extreme limits. 

The first of Mr. Clarke’s pictures is a characteristic one 
of the common “cumulus” cloud. It is dark and opaque, 
it shadows the earth, but its silver lining peeps out at the edge. 
It is flat-based, but above it is rounded like a dome, or mounts 
up into high hummocky protuberances. The general explana- 
tion is simple enough. The cloud is due to moisture carried 
upwards by ascending air-currents which have been warmed 
by contact with the ground. At a certain level a temperature 
is reached low enough to condense the water-vapour, and here, 
then, is the level of the flat base of the cloud ; but other minor 
currents ascend still further, and raise and whirl the condensing 
vapours into the protuberant hummocks of the cloud. Con- 
versely, descending currents may break (as we shall see in 
the next picture) the floor of the cloud and drag down 
ragged fragments; or sometimes the ascending current 
may fail suddenly, and then, so to speak, the bottom drops 
out and great bulging masses of cloud sag downwards. ‘Then 
it becomes the ‘“ mammato-cumulus,” the sailors’ “‘ pocky 
cloud’? ; seen as it is on a great scale in the Indian rains, the 
old Vedic poets called it “ the udders of the cows of Indra.” 
Common as it is, the cumulus-cloud was in Ruskin’s eyes the 
most beautiful, most majestic of all. Even Turner, he said, 
never attempted to paint the true cumulus, any more than he 
did the high Alpine snows. 

We come next to a huge, ungainly cloud of the cumulus 
type, but larger and far deeper than the clouds of our first 
picture ; the base is ragged, and showers of rain are pouring 
down. This is the cloud called ‘‘ cumulo-nimbus,” which 
only means, after all, that it is a dense rain-cloud of the cumulus 
form. ‘The shore-line in the picture is only a mile and a half 
away, but the great cloud (as Mr. Clarke tells me) is at least 
seven miles off, across the bay ; so we may judge the better of 
its vast bulk in extent and thickness. The air-currents in such 
a cloud as this are very intricate, for some are ascending and 
others, descending in turbulent conflict with them, are tearing 
small ragged fragments out of the cloud. 

In Fig. 3 we come to the more peaceful scene of a 
sunset sky. The clouds are still cumulus-like, but they 
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stretch out in 
a layer, and 
run into 
lines, and are 
grouped into 
long “ ropes ”’ 
or “ lenticular 
masses’’ 
(high up in 
the picture is 
another cloud 
altogether, a 
tangled web 
of cirrus 
threads). 
““Strato- 
cumulus ”’ is 
the name of 
this kind of 
stratified and 
ropy cloud ; 
but it has 
many other 
names _ be- 
sides. With 
those ropes 
the sun is 
said to be 
‘“*“drawing 
water”’; or 
“the sun is 
setting up his backstays,” as the sailors say; they are the 
“ropes of Maui ” in a fine folk-lore tale from the South Pacific, 
the broken ropes with which the Sun-god was once bound, and 
which he still drags after him since he broke free. I am 
pretty sure that they are also the golden locks which Delilah 
sheared. 

Just such another sunset as the picture shows I saw this 
very evening here in St. Andrews, save that it was, perhaps, 
still more beautiful, with the lenticular clouds more closely 
set and the ropes tighter drawn ; and it was all aglow with the 
full palette of the sun. ‘There was gold in the sky, much gold, 
and there was crimson ; and between the cloudlets there was 
a tender green “ like to the colour of a beryl.” My colleague- 
companion said to me: “ Do you remember Trelawney’s story 
of Byron, how he stubbornly denied that green was ever a 
colour in the sky ?”’ The poor poet could not see it and would 
not be persuaded it was there ; he never knew the full beauty 
of that celestial city if he never saw its foundations of 
chrysolite and beryl! I did not know Trelawney’s story ; 
but we all know what Turner said to the lady who could not 
see the colours in the sky which he was putting on his 
canvas ! 

Our fourth picture is a dappled sky, with a flotilla of small 
fine “‘ alto-cumulus” clouds arranged in ordered ranks and 
one cloudlet casting on another a slight grey shadow. This 
is the “ woolpack sky,” “il ciel pecorello” of the Italians ; 
and its cloudlets are Ruskin’s “ flocks of Admetus, under Apollo’s 
keeping.” “‘ Who else could shepherd such?” One day 
Ruskin tried to count the sheep, and found about 50,000 
of them in the sky. What is it, Ruskin asks, that leads them 
into their orderly lines? And he quotes a favourite text 
of his, “One shall not thrust another; they shall walk every 
one in his path.” We must not try to answer the question 
here. 

A still more beautiful arrangement of orderly and serried 
ranks is to be seen in our fifth picture. Here between broad, 
straight parallel bands of dense white cloud we have a multi- 
tudinous sea of little wavy rippling cloudlets. ‘The white sheets 
or bands of cloud are called “‘ cirro-stratus,” and the ‘‘ mackerel 
sky ” between is “ cirro-cumulus.” Its fine delicate cloudlets 
cast the slightest of shadows or none at all, and it is one of 
the loveliest of clouds. Now and then it comes and goes with 
magical rapidity. Out of a clear blue sky the sheeted cloud 
suddenly appears, of dazzling whiteness, probably by the sudden 
freezing of invisible vapour into minute ice-crystals ; and again 
it breaks up into flakes, and the vast multitude of wavy cloudlets 
makes its almost instantaneous appearance. 

Last and highest up, we have the gossamer webs of cirrus 
cloud, such as are shown in our sixth picture : fine threads, which 
seem to cross and intercross, sometimes (as in this case) in 
complicated entanglement. Above and apart from all the clouds 
of which we have spoken, these have a place of their own. It 
is a cardinal fact in modern meteorology that, as M. Teisserenc 
de Bore was the first to show, our atmosphere divides itself 
into two great regions or layers. For many thousand feet above 
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the earth’s surface temperature falls gradually away, according 
to more or less simple laws ; but beyond a certain level there is 
a vast upper atmosphere (or “ stratosphere ’’) in which, or in 
all that we know of it, the temperature falls no more, but remains 
constant. Here there is no turbulent wind nor change of 
weather, but calm and quiet and untempered cold. Just where 
the stratosphere marches with the lower atmosphere, some 
30,000ft. up in our latitudes, is the home of the cirrus-clouds ; 
when we look up to them we gaze, as near as may be, at the self- 
same heights to which Everest and Kinchinjunga rise. Doubt- 
less many strange things happen up there, in that high plane 
where the tiny ice-crystals are gathered in the cirrus-clouds. 
There are many curious varieties of cirrus, some common 
and some rare. They have strange movements, at times shooting 
out long streamers in a direction quite different from that of the 
drift of the cloud itself across the sky. There are curious 
problems, as Humboldt showed long ago, connected with the 
direction of the bands or threads of cirrus-cloud, which are now 
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known to radiate, on the whole, from a region of low barometric 
pressure ; indeed, this fact has been known to skilful seamen 
for many years, in connection with the “ cocks’ tails” of the 
Tropics, which point towards, and sometimes enable a ship’s 
captain to avoid, the dreaded vortex of a hurricane. Lastly, 
it is said that certain peculiar feathery forms of cirrus-cloud 
have a curious periodicity, being absent from the sky for years 
together, and then re-appearing again; and that the times of 
their appearance are those of the ‘‘ sun-spot maxima.” I have 
never seen these little clouds, and I should like to see them ; 
but the sun-spot maximum came some three years ago, and 
we have a good many years to wait for another. I am very 
sorry now that I never looked for these clouds before, for the 
whole matter ‘‘ enlarges my curiosity.” 


“Clouds: A Descriptive Illustrated Guide Book to the Observation 
and Classification of Clouds,”” by George Aubourne Clarke, F.R.P.S., 
F.R.Met.Soc., with a Preface by Sir Napier Shaw, LL.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.S. (Constable and Co., Ltd., 1920. Price, 21s. net.) 


TWO CHILDREN 


TO THE ‘BABE 


Dy. 


Like a star 
You shine on me, 
. Like a bird 
You sing for me. 
Little bird, 
Little star, 
Not far 
But close at hand. 


Your little light 
So bright, 
Your little song 
So sweet, 
So long, 
In the house 
Or in the throng 
Of the street. 


Blessed babe ! 
Sweet sprite ! 

You take us 

To the height 
Where only birds 

And stars 
And children live. 
That we should bring you here 

May God forgive ! 


JOEY 


They called him Joey, nothing more, with just his mother’s name ; 
The sweet folk called him /Jove-child, the sour folk, child of shame. 


Satin-headed Joey, 
Three years old no more, 
Robin-eyed and fearless, 
Far from any door 


On the day I met you, 

Just a summer gone, 

Between the hawthorn hedges, 
Beside the lambs new born. 


We met beside the hawthorn, 
Your tiny skirts asoak 

With dew—you proudly trailing 
A branch of withered oak, 


Your cap cocked pert and slanting 
Above your bright blue eyes, 

You might have been cock robin 
Alighting from the skies. 


And from the day we scraped it, 
Acquaintance on the road, 

A sweet confiding friendship 
Was what you chiefly showed, 


oe 


An appetite enormous 

For currant cake and bun, 

A godlike, birdlike jove de vivre, 
A fine rare taste for fun. 


And I, I loved you dearly, 
Your small round satin head, 
Your rosy little body, 

So round and so well fed, 


You seemed a fledgling tumbled out 
And sturdy from the nest, 

Your little independent ways 

Were what I loved the best. 


But Joey, daring Joey, 

Why did you long to fish 

“ Just like a grown-up person’ 
To make a dinner dish ? 


For then they wrote and told me, 
“Friend Joey has been drowned, 
The litile chap, his rod and bait 
Were in the millpond found.” 


ANNE F. Brown. 
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LTHOUGH the successors of Edward Dryden, to 
whom the house owes so much of its character, left 
no important marks upon it, a brief record of their 
tenure will not be without interest. Edward himself, 
as already stated, did not succeed to the title, having 

died before his father; but his son John became the seventh 
baronet, and enjoyed both the title and estates for many years, 
the estates for fifty-three years and the title for a year less. 
He, like his ancestors, was sheriff of the county. Although 
twice married, he had no children, nor did his brothers leave 
any sons. The title thus became extinct. On his death in 
1770 the estates passed to a niece, Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of his brother, Bevill Dryden, who married John, a 
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younger son of Sir Edward Turner, Bt., of Ambrosden in the 
County of Oxford. Her husband assumed the name and 
arms of Dryden and was created a baronet in 1793, thus 
becoming the first baronet of the second creation. In his 
person the family once more furnished ‘a sheriff to the 
county. Two of his sons succeeded in turn to the title 
(their mother owned the estate until her death in 1824): 
the elder, John Edward Turner Dryden, was in possession 


from 1797, when his father died, until his own death 
in 1818. He died unmarried, and thereupon his second 
brother, the Rev. Henry Dryden, became the _ third 


baronet. In the year 1837 he died and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Sir Henry, the well known antiquary, 
who was sheriff of the county 
in the year 1844, when Queen 
Victoria visited Burlegh House, 
near Stamford; and he used 
to give an amusing account of 
how he started across country 
at a very early hour in order to 
be at Weedon station before the 
Royal party arrived. As Sir 
Henry left only one daughter, 
he was succeeded in 1899 by 
his brother Sir Alfred, and he, 
in his turn, in 1912, by his 
son Sir Arthur, the present 
baronet and the sixth of the 
second creation. In Sir Henry’s 
time the Turner baronetcy also 
devolved on the Drydens, who 
have, therefore, the unusual 
distinction of being doubly 
baronets. 

It is not unlikely that this 
bald enumeration of successive 
owners may by some be held to 
be tedious ; but it at least serves 
to show how the house has 
been in the occupation of the 
same family since it was built 
and how the family has serve: 
the public locally, althoug!: 
but one member of it has 
entered the ranks of the in 
mortals. The Drydens appea: 
to have thought that they ha ! 
no call to seek public notic, 
and in the case of the late S 
Henry it was in pursuit c! 
his favourite hobby, th: 
careful study of ancient builc- 
ings, that he became know 
to the world outside his ow: 
district. Needless to say thai. 
in view of his antiquaria: 
tastes, the status quo was Cart 
fully preserved at Ashby, an 
the appearance of the plac: 
was very little altered durin: 
his long occupation, at an 
rate, in respect of the house ; 
most of the cottages he rebuilt 
on modern lines and in sub- 
stantial fashion. 

The house is, roughly, 
square in shape and is built 
round a courtyard, its four 
fronts facing half way between 
the cardinal points of the 
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compass. It was John Dryden who, probably, gave’ i: 
the extent we see to-day. There can be no doubt thai 
the book-room wing, which adjoins the tower on the 
east and balances the dining-room wing on the 
west, is later than the tower itself, for an earl, 
window in the old tower staircase now looks into th: 
space over the ceiling of the drawing-room which is 
above the bookroom. Reference has been made to 
the oriel window in the east gable of the wing 
adjacent to the road; there are traces still visible 
of the former existence of a similar oriel in the easi 
gable of the book-room wing, which implies that 
the east, or rather south-east, tront was the principal 
facade when the house was first completed, the two 
lofty wings being joined by a lower range which 
contained the entrance, thus forming a courtyard. 
That the present entrance was the original one is 
proved by the fact of its being immediately 
opposite to the door of the hall. This front must 
have had a fine effect, now lost and difficult to 
realise owing to the removal of one of the oriels, the 
addition of a small projection, and the placing of the 
stable buildings immediately in front of this side 
of the house—changes made, doubtless, when Edward 
Dryden renovated the place and made a new front 
entrance in the green court. The low range over 
the original entrance was subsequently raised by 
the addition of some small rooms without much 
character, thus making the whole front less im- 
posing ; and so strongly was this felt some hundred 
years ago that the then owner, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Dryden, contemplated rebuilding the front in a 
somewhat grandiose style, and actually acquired 
stone for the purpose. But, fortunately for lovers 
of old fashions, bad times supervened and_ the 
project was abandoned. The stone still lies in a 
great heap near the house, overgrown with a thicket 
of bushes. The north-west front looks out on to the 
green court (Fig. 2) and is symmetrically designed 
with a projecting wing at each end, quite in the 
fashion of Elizabeth’s time. Symmetrical it is now, 
but originally the symmetry was not quite complete, 
inasmuch as the door from the hall to the court was 
out of the centre, owing to its being at the end of 
the hall and opposite to the front door. Students 
of domestic architecture will at once recognise that 
the position of these doors conforms to the ordinary 
type of ancient plan, which placed such entrances 
at the end of the hall and cut them off from tits 
large spaces by ascreen. The screen at Ashby has 
however, long disappeared. It was Edward Dryden 
who brought true symmetry to this front by blocking 
up the original door and inserting a new and more 
important one in the centre. His new feature is well 
shown in the large-scale illustration (Fig. 1), and 
on the general view of this front can be seen (to 
the left) the original small doorway, which was 
discovered and displayed by the late Sir Henry. 
One of the eighteenth century rain-water pipes, 
which are dated 1708, is carried down in front 
of it. 

In the right-hand wing are several mullioned 
windows of the first period of building, but they 
were all blocked up, except that in the attic, when 
the sash windows were introduced. It was, doubtless, 
felt that the internal aspect would have been incon- 
gruous had there been windows of two types so 
different in character. The position of the original 
window on the ground floor can be identified by 
the lifting of the string-course. 

The new entrance thus made by Edward 
Dryden enabled him to relegate the old front entrance 
to the use of the servants ; the approach from the 
road now led between the gate piers surmounted 
by armour, previously mentioned, then through 
the obelisk piers into the green court. This use 
continued until the time of the late Sir Henry, who 
changed back to the old arrangement, largely in 
order that visitors might see the interesting court- 
yard while traversing it to the front door. He 
completed the character of the green court by 
turfing the drive, of which the raised outline can 
still be traced. 

The fourth front faces the garden and is 
illustrated in the next six views, the last of which 
(Fig. 8) shows its general appearance. In the 
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middle is the tower, the principal part of the original house 
and the link that connects it with Cumberland. Its three 
upper windows are of the first period, that on the ground 
floor is apparently Elizabethan, and all the other features on 
this front are of Edward Dryden’s time, 1708-10. This 
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front contains the principal rooms. 
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5—THE STEPS LEADING TO THE LOWER GARDEN. 
To the left (Fig. 3) is 


the dining-room, with the tapestry-room above; this is part 
of the original house. ‘To the right is the book-room with the 
drawing-room over it, and beyond is the painted parlour with 
Spenser’s room above. This wing was added to the tower 
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by John Dryden and, as already stated, it blocks one of the 
windows of the tower. 

The distinction between the two periods of building 
is well seen in the basement windows, those to the left of 
the tower being early and those to the right late. The 
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doorway with its quaintly designed steps is shown to a large 
scale, together with the Elizabethan window adjacent and one 
of the early windows over it (Fig. 4). This doorway faces 
down a long walk which, after descending a flight of steps 
between four ancient cedars (Figs. 5 and 6), traverses the 








whole length of the garden, partly on gravel and partly on turf, 
until it comes to the charming gate piers on the Eydon road 
surmounted by the demi-lion of the Drydens. The vista is 
continued by a broad avenue which mounts a gentle acclivity 
and, disappearing over the top, creates an impression of limitless 
length. 

Against this front of the house runs a broad path, stretching 
beyond the house as far as the whole extent of the garden and 
passing beneath the shade of other old cedars (Fig.3). Memory 
carries one back to an occasion when, seated on this path, the 
men of a house-party submitted to the process of hair-cutting, 
the operator being a versatile person who was at once postman, 
barber, and the topiary artist who clipped the yews. For- 
tunately for his victims, the “ abhorred shears ” which he used 
upon them were of a more delicate make than those he wielded 
on the trees. Looking back along the path from the scene of 
this incident (Fig. 7), the tower of the church comes into view, 
the only considerable relic of the ancient monastery. So also 
does it bound the vista of another parallel path, which runs 
from the park gates (those which carry urns) past the cedars 
which flank the flight of steps, and so up to a quaint and massive 
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the doorways, and in later years Edward Dryden helped himself 
freely to the old materials in his great works of renovation, 
and in the course of his operations of removal found it necess:ry 
to rebuild the south wall of the church. How far the monastic 
buildings extended has never been exactly determined, ‘ut 
they probably stretched into the present woodyard, and it is 
fairly certain that the adjoining kitchen garden was the garcen 
of the monastery—the “ vineyard garden ”’ as it was called. In ‘ts 
eastern wall is a small late pointed doorway, through which “or 
some few years the monks must have passed before their ho: se 
was suppressed. Their orchard is probably represented by a 
small close next to the kitchen garden, which has on two of ts 
sides “the canons’ walk.” The “ vineyard garden” is of 
interest as implying that grapes were then grown out of do. rs 
for profit or for use. Most of the great houses of Elizabet .’s 
time had a vineyard ; but it is to be presumed that the fathe-s’ 
grapes set the children’s teeth on edge, for no vines are now 
grown for profit out of doors in England, nor do such own« rs 
as have them find them of much use. 

There are two other relics of the old monastery easily to 
be seen: one is a small remnant of the gateway to the close, 
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garden seat of which the arms and feet carry in their shape the 
impress of the seventeenth century. 

The church is not of great architectural interest, except 
for its west front. It is, in fact, a part of the nave and north 
aisle of the monastic church ; two bays form the present nave, 
and part of a third forms the chancel. The original nave 
extended to five bays, and beyond that stretched the chancel, 
giving a tctal length of about 217ft., or four times the length 
of the present building. The other monastic buildings adjoined 
the church on the south, but they have entirely disappeared, 
and even their foundations are now covered with turf. Some- 
thing has been done to trace them, and a conjectural plan has 
been made which suggests that the south wall of the chapter 
house was part of the wall enclosing the kitchen garden. One 
buried portion has been laid bare at intervals for the edification 
of learned societies when visiting Ashby. The dismantled 
buildings formed, indeed, a useful quarry for those who erected 
the two houses, that of the Copes and that of the Drydens. 
Sir John Cope used much of the old material in his house, 
and he it was who shortened the church and built the present 
east wall. The early Drydens appear to have used some of 
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OF THE STEPS. 


standing at the side of the road, north-west of the chur:h; 
the other is the ancient well, lying in the orchard, east by ne th 
of the church, and anciently called the Norwell. It supp!.ed 
the monks through a lead pipe, of which portions have b en 
found. Subsequently for many years it supplied the he se 
through wooden pipes—lengths of small trees hollowed ut 
and spigoted one into the other. But the water supply din n- 
ished in recent years to such an extent that investigations wre 
made which revealed the nature of the pipes and the fact t at 
they were badly leaking. They were accordingly replaced by 
lead pipes, and one of the old wood pipes is preserved in he 
hall as a curiosity. 

The west front of the church has an unusual and v ry 
good ear'y arcade, of about 1250, along its whole leng th. 
Over the door is a large Perpendicular window which 
replaced an early triplet. The fine tower, of about 1350, 
rises to a height of g6ft. to the top of the pinnacles and forms 
a landmark in the surrounding district. 

The late Sir Henry Dryden found the: church in 4 
rather dilapidated state on his accession to the property. 
The tower was roofless and the seating unworthy. ‘The 
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GROUND PLAN. 

tower was roofed and three of 
the pinnacles new built. The 
eighteenth century plaster ceil- 
ing of the church was removed, 
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the floor new laid at its original 
level, and new seats were pro- 
vided. One curious mutilation, however, was suffered to remain, 
in the shape of two notches made in the pointed arch of the 
doorway, and made in order to admit the catafalque of Sir Robert 
Dryden on the occasion of his funeral. It is only within recent 
years that those ancient wounds have been healed and certain 
missing shafts of the doorway replaced. There are no fine 
monuments within the church, but a number of unpretentious 


tablets record successive squires in simple fashion. It is a 
rather curious fact that there is no endowment either for the 
repair of the church or for the maintenance of the services ; 
and there is no resident parson, no rectory or vicarage. As 
Baker says in his History, “the incumbent or minister being 
appointed by the lord of the manor, and divine service 
performed at his expense.” J. A. Gotcn. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING AND GAMES 


By Captain G. J. V. WEIGALL. 


[Captain Weigall is, of course, well known as a Kent and Cambridge cricketer and one with an imperishable enthusiasm for 


ball games. 


During the war he was for two years Supervisor of Physical Training of the Karachi Brigade, and in this article 


combines his knowledge of games and physical training in a very interesting manner.—Eb.] 


EW people seem to realise the extraordinary value of 

the recognised system of physical training now in vogue 

with relation to games and sports. Now, physical 

training as practised alone or even in a class, though a 

magnificent tonic for the human race if properly carried 
out, is apt to become monotonous unless there is an ulterior 
motive attached to it apart from the real joy of being and feeling 
fit. If you have all your muscles, together with your heart and 
lungs, in good working order, not only will your nerve power be 
greatly increased, but, what to most people is one of the greatest 
joys in life, namely, the power of appreciation, will be developed 
enormously. 

The value of physical training as an adjunct to active 
games and sports cannot be over estimated. In this short 
article I shall endeavour to show in the case of two or three 
of our most popular games the best exercises to employ. 
It is rather remarkable that though we are such a prominent 
games-playing nation we seem to know so little of the technique 
of games when compared with our Colonies and other nations 
who may not and probably have not our advantages for 
becoming proficient at them. Now, however much games are 
encouraged by themselves, they cannot have the same effect 
on physique as if they are correlated with the modern system of 
physical training. They have not the same corrective effect, 
and very many of them are “ one-sided.” The question as 
regards efficiency in games is: How can one best obtain the 
co-ordination of brain and muscle? Presumably the object 
of your ultimate goal is pace. As in all moving ball games and 
sports, the quickest brain and muscle combined become the 
real class performer. You can have no two finer examples 
than those two wonderful French athletes, namely, Carpentier 
and Mile. Lenglen, both of whom, I have very good reason to 
believe, are devotees of the modern system of physical training 
and attribute a very great deal of their wonderful successes to 
that fact. Large muscles, such as are obtained by weight-lifting 
and tearing the system about on bars, are, thank goodness, very 
nearly a thing of the past. -The present system requires no 
appliances and simply stretches the muscles symmetrically in 
all parts of the body. The best method of getting the heart and 
lungs into working order is by judicious running, 7.e., by running 
on the toes and swinging the arms straight in front of you from 
the shoulder and not across the body, as is so often done by the 


inexperienced runner. A good wind does not depend on the 
size of your chest, but on the ability of the heart to regulate its 
beats so that the blood may be sent rapidly through the lungs 
in accordance with the needs of the body. The natural free 
movements of the chest and abdomen help to pump the blood 
from one side of the heart to the other, and for this reason 
breathing (which should always be done internally and externally 
through the nostrils) should never be restricted by attempts 
to hold the chest in a distended and rigid position. The whole 
table of exercises is very excellent for all games and, when known, 
can be accomplished in about six minutes. I propose in my 
limited space to mention a few exercises which are especially 
adapted for individual games. In taking cricket first : 

For Batting —Head turning from right to left for a right- 
handed batsman and vice-versa for a left-handed batsman 
will help to ensure you fixing both eyes on the bowler as he 
delivers the ball, z.e., if your left shoulder is pointing towards 
mid-off, which is correct against most attacks, namely, right- 
hand bowlers over the wicket and left-hand bowlers round the 
wicket. Heels raising and lowering with fingers stretched 
and marching on the toes will strengthen the ball of the foot, 
the most important muscle to really have control of for all 
departments of the game. ‘These exercises will ensure your 
making the most of your weight at the moment of impact and 
will increase your scoring ability in defensive strokes, as well as 
facilitating your power of timing the ball when attacking the 
bowling 

For Bowling. —Feet close and arms bent, one arm upward 
and one arm downward stretch, bend over very gradually to 
the full extent, then change the arms, 7.e., the arm that was 
originally stretched upwards will be stretched downwards anc 
the bending will take place towards the opposite side; thi: 
exercise stretches all the lateral muscles. Trunk turning eithe: 
from hips firm, arms bend or neck rest in gradual rotation. 
with the feet about two soles’ length apart ; this will ensuré 
a bowler being able to obtain body swing, which is so lamentabl; 
deficient, especially among the very great majority of amateur 
bowlers of the present day. 

For Fielding —Heels raising and full knee bending is the 
best exercise for most positions near the wicket, and especially 
applies to the slips and wicket-keeper. As the bowler starts 
his run or walk (which is the particular individualism of 
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W. Rhodes alone among first-class cricketers), raise the heels 
and get into the full knee bend position with the heels apart ; 
this ensures your hands practically touching the ground, which 
is correct, except, possibly, when a very slow bowler is on. The 
majority of fielders near the wicket are not nearly close enough 
to the ground. Constantly you hear players say: “I can’t 
get down to them.” The moral is, be down before the ball 
arrives. 

In Association football, \eg raising forward and sideways 
and backwards is probably the best body balancing exercise. 
It is the co-ordination of brain and muscle and greatly streng- 
thens will power. Double marching with knee raising is excel- 
lent for giving free play to the legs and command of the ball of 
the foot. All quickening exercises are most beneficial too. 

For a Rugby football forward, trunk bending (with feet 
two soles’ length apart) forward and full downward will stretch 
the hamstring muscles, which are probably put into play more 
than any other ina hard game. Arms swinging upwards quickly 
may also help his obtaining the ball when thrown out of touch. 
This exercise is very helpful, too, in basket ball, which is very 
popular in the Army and. is played a great deal by ladies. 

One might almost say that knowledge and control of foot- 
work is very nearly the beginning and ending of success in all 
moving ball games, and this special attribute applies in particular 
to rackets, tennis, lawn tennis, hockey, etc. ‘To learn to 
run sideways quickly by keeping the feet under control 
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and close together without over-stretching, there is probably 
no better method than by dancing. Anyone wishing to 
improve his or her games might not realise how much body 
balance and control of footwork can be improved by dancing 
both step-dancing and ballroom dancing. Some of the very 
best all-round games players happen to be excellent dancers 
only to mention a few who come quickly to mind: the famous 
Foster family of Worcestershire, Mr. C. C. Page, Mr. F. H. 
Mugliston, Mr. S. H. Day, Mr. N. Haig and Mr. C. B. Fry, 
and last but not least Peter Latham, who in his youth was a 
wonderful dancer. : 

When out of breath the best and quickest way to restore 
the equilibrium of the body to its normal state is : Arms raising 
forward and upwards while inhaling through the nostrils, and 
lowering sideways and downwards while exhaling also through 
the nostrils. ‘The tendency of many when out of breath is to 
bend the head into the abdomen, which is entirely wrong. 

The state of the muscles for almost all games players to 
achieve should be what is known in physical training as static 
contraction, 7.e., the muscles should be able to work freely 
while maintaining a fixed length somewhere between their greatest 
and least length, in order to avoid concentric and eccentric 
action, which tends to shorten or enlarge different muscles 
and will consequently make certain muscles non-responsive, 
or, in other words, is bound to make you slow and not develop 
the body symmetrically. 


GOLF WITH CAMBRIDGE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


VEN after more than two years of peace we may still 

now and again enjoy the delight of coming back for the 

first time since the war. Such was my lot last Saturday, 

when I came back to play against Cambridge at dear 

little sandy Mildenhall for the first time since 1914; and 
I enjoyed it so much that I must write about Mildenhall 
forthwith. 

Comparatively few people have ever played.there, -for it 
lies wonderfully remote and solitary, and anyone who chanced 
to be wandering in that lonely tract of country would be amazed 
to come suddenly upon a golf course. Yet it is one of the pioneers 
of inland sandy courses, and was much as it is now when Woking 
was just emerg’ng from the heather and Sunn’ngdale neither 
born nor thought of. It is only a nine-hole course, but the 
nine are so varied and entertaining that the golfers of Cambridge 
never grow weary of them. There are scarcely better putting 
greens to be found anywhere, no better two-shot hole than the 
third, no more diabolically difficult short hole than the fifth, 
and whatever the exact degree of merit of the whole nine put 
together, there is no place where golf is more rustic, restful and 
private. 

The getting to Mildenhall has a delightful element of surprise 
about it, because we come on a sudden on this sandy oasis after 
the Cambridge clay. We start through Barnwell, leaving derelict 
Coldham Common on our right, once the muddy home of 
Cambridge golfers, and so on down the Newmarket road, familiar 
to those who drive to the May races. It is as dull a road as need 
be till we get to Newmarket, flashing across the heath and getting 
a glimpse of swathed and hooded horses. Even when Newmarket 
is passed there is for some miles no trace of golfing country, and 
then quite abruptly we seem to have left Cambridgeshire behind. 
We come into a tract of crisp short turf and sand that must be 
the home of many rabbits, and rows of fir trees. We turn off 
the main road and in a minute we are on the course. I still 
remember my thrill of surprised pleasure when I first went to 
see Taylor play Jack White there in 1895, and the feeling was 
just as vivid and delightful last week. I know nothing else in 
golf that is quite like it. 

I have tried to say something of Mildenhall for those who 
do not know it. There is something also to be said for the 
fewer and luckier ones who do. There have been for years 
scarcely any changes in the course, but now there have been 
one or two, and more are to come. In the first place, there isa 
new home hole. The old one was never very good and there 
were enough short holes without it. Now we walk back to near 
the sixth tee and play to an undulating green right under the 
club-house windows, so near them that sooner or later they 
will be broken by some maladroit pitcher. The hole is of the 
length of a drive and a short pitch, and the green is well bunkered 
both behind and at the side. Then the eighth green is being 
carried further on, which will make a very fine hole of it and, 
incidentally, diminish the walk to the ninth tee. The first green 
is also to be shifted a little to the left, where it will be extremely 
well guarded on either hand, and the fourth tee is being put 
back and further to the right. This will make that particular 
corner a little less of a battlefield for opposing armies, since the 
course is like a cat’s cradle and there is a good deal of crossing. 


Finally, and this is a great improvement, the ditch in front 
of the sixth green has been filled up, and now this is a really 
gorgeous two-shot hole for the long driver. Mildenhall is a 
course that has suffered more than most from the rubber-cored 
ball. In gutty days this sixth hole and others took a great deal 
of doing in five. One played two wooden club shots and a 
pitch and sixes were frequent. With the rubber-cored ball it 
became a matter of playing a comparatively dull stroke short 
in two and hopping over in three; the long hitter chafed at 
restraint or else went for the ditch and was caught, when he grew 
angrier still. So that cross ditch has been filled up ; so have the 
ponds at the fourth and fifth, being succeeded by orthodox 
bunkers ; and there is less fishing and losing of tempers and at 
least equally gocd golf. 

The match between the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society and Cambridge was played by foursomes and ended in 
the friendliest possible manner, all square. Personally, I spent 
a disastrous but agreeable day trying to cope with the putting 
of the first Cambridge pair, Mr. Humphries and Mr. Walker. 
I do not think it is merely an illusion produced by defeat when 
I say that I never saw consistently better holing out by any 
foursome pair for a whole day. They missed between them 
just one putt that ought to have been holed. The number that 
they holed and ought to have missed I cannot attempt to reckon, 
but it was unchristianly large. 1 only hope they have some more 
of them left for Hoylake. 


IMAGINATION v. WILL AT GOLF. 


The lecture on the ‘ Ultra-Cinema” by Dr. Gustave 
Monod-Walter at the Royal Society of Medicine must have 
raised hopes in the hearts of many downhearted golfers. Dr. 
Monod-Walter showed motion pictures of the two French 
professionals Lafitte and Bocatzou, and these pictures were 
slowed down so that the spectators could see not merely the 
flash of a club-head, but what the player really did as he hit. 
We shall all no doubt entertain visions of having similar pictures. 
made of our humbler selves and so discovering what is that 
elusive something that ‘“‘ we are doing wrong.”’ The only time 
I ever personally saw pictures taken slowly in this manner 
I found that I was perpetually just too late. I was always 
calling to the operator to “ stop there,’’ and he had always gone 
just too far, so that the will o’ the wisp of some particular 
movement just escaped me. This difficulty is not, of course, 
insurmountable, and no doubt much could be taught by the 
cinema. Yet I am not sure that the most valuable part of 
Dr. Monod-Walter’s lecture was not in his advice that the 
player should work through his imagination and not his will. 
Many golfers will have found this true in their own experience. 
On some red-letter days we have in our minds pictures of 
ourselves swinging the club as it should be swung, and on those 
days the ball flies far and sure. But when we deliberately try 
to force some part of our anatomy, a right foot or a left elbow, 
to do something or another, we are not necessarily successful— 
far from it. For a short while we may be so, but too soon that 
foot or elbow becomes an obsession. We exaggerate what was 
a virtue into a vice, and, worse even than that, we forget to 
think about the ball. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATES AND THEIR 


FRIENDS AT 


HE annual “Cottenham’”’ had come round again, two 

good days, and perhaps the most conspicuous event 

in the Cambridge year—at least to the horse-loving 

undergraduate. I had been prevented from attending 

the Wednesday meeting, but Thursday arrived, still 
finer than the day before, and guaranteed an unusual success. 
There are few places so completely dependent upon the 
weather as Cambridge ; for while on a beautiful day it is one 
of the most delightful spots in the world, no place is so reduced 
to gloom, or responsible for such depression upon a bad, as any 
resident knows to his cost. 

The crowd was doubled on the second day, nor did 
the ‘‘ Pitt’ ball, where the dancing went on until five in the 
morning, reduce the spirits of those already up. And where 
else do mothers and sisters look so nice? The best dressed, 
most elegant and genial of women-kind, so little critical are 
we upon these occasions (for there is truly no pleasure like that 
of being host to appreciative guests at Cambridge) that, whether 
or not they would pass muster on a fashionable racecourse 
it is all one to us. 

Towards eleven o’clock the swells began to assemble in 
cars and taxis before the door of the ‘ Pitt’’ Club. Gilbert 
Dunning, still the ‘‘ Pitt’ Secretary, Master of the Beagles, 
and prominent in every enterprise—reputed to have taken 
every degree upon the calendar in order to prolong his residence 

-went off among the first, together with Phillip Pease, a good 
rider last year, who has now given place to his younger brother. 

The buses and cabs for the commonalty started from the 
Market Place and the Senate House, under the shadow of Great 
St. Mary’s Church, which has one of the sweetest chimes in the 
world, and, striking the quarter past eleven, gave the signal 
for the whole cavalcade to move off—carriages, cars and motor 
bicycles—from the far end of Trumpington Street, past Peter 
House and the Fitz-William, past Kings, with its green lawns 
and stately chapel, the spires of the city glittering, and the 
little old, red brick houses in King’s Parade dappled in the 
sunlight—off to Cottenham Park, and a gay enough company 
it made. 

To the majority the racing was of less importance than 
the general pleasure of the day; few knew the riders—save 








COTTENHAM 


as good sportsmen, which they all are—still less the horses. 
To me it was chiefly a matter of my university making as good 
a showing as it used—for since my time I beheld many new 
faces among those who rode—and I was not disappointed. 
Robert Watson, a fine young horseman, was away ill; Jardine 
and Barns were both somewhere in the East, and there were 
many others whose places were filled by new men. Lord 
Folkestone was still up, and had distinguished himself the day 
before in the Polo Pony Race. On Thursday he was a spectator, 
with Lady Caroline Agar and Miss Adeane, two familiar figures 
at Cambridge and its annual gatherings. The Hon. A. E. 
Cubitt was still up and riding; also Victor Seeley, never over- 
confident either of himself or his horse, W. H. Whitbread, and 
a few others. 

Of all things Cambridge is a place of reunion, whether for 
in or outsiders, and it is always good to watch the meeting of 
old friends and acquaintances, and spot among the crowd many 
who were of one’s own party when one was still among the elect. 
All are more or less acquainted, all happy, the townsfolk as 
merry as cockneys at the Derby, and the bookmakers all cheerful. 
And last Thursday the day was really exquisite; as like as 
anything to Midsummer, coats discarded and tents which proved 
a protection from the heat rather than a covering from the 
rain. The ‘“ Pitt” tent provided a sumptuous “sit down”’ 
lunch for all members and their friends. In it a general and 
delightful meeting took place in the early afternoon. The 
races were for horses bond fide the property of undergraduates in 
residence. or of Livery Stable Keepers in Cambridge at least two 
weeks before the date of entry. 

After the first race there were still many arrivals. I saw 
Captain, the Hon. and Mrs. James Balfour, who are now almost 
part of Cambridge, with the latter s two cousins, the Hon. Violet 
and the Hon. Angela Baring,Captain Balfour being stil! adjutant of 
the C.U.O.T.C. Lord Cunliffe soon appeared with his sister, and 


Miss Riette Neilson with Lord Glenconner, whom I had known 
as the Hon. Christopher Tennant. 

The last race ended a day to be remembered, for friend- 
ships not forgotten, renewed gratitude to that benign mother, 
the University, and for the fine display of good sportsmanship 
throughout the whole of one February day. 


ROBERT LUTYENS. 





‘* PEAR NOT.” 
In the University Challenge Whip. 


MR. J. F. DISMORE ON 


MR. M. O. PEASE ON ‘‘ SUNSHINE.” 
In the Hunters’ Challenge Cup. 





MR. R. W. ROGERSON ON “LADY BEE.” 
Winner of the University Challenge Whip. 


MR. S. DEWHURST ON “IRISH MAIL.”, 
Winne: of the Hunters’ Challenge Cup. 
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The Hon. Mrs. James Balfour with the Hon. Violet and Lady Caroline Agar watching the races trom a wagon (on the 
the Hon. Angela Baring. driver’s seat). 








Lord Cunliffe and his sister, the Hon. The Hon. A. E. Cubitt (left) and Mr. G. K. Dunning Mr. Douglas Crossman (the Judge) with 
Betty Cunliffe. (centre), one of the stewards. Miss Gerald Buxton. 


A 
é 








Captain the Hon. James Balfour (right), The Hon. A. E. Cubitt, in the paddock Viscount Folkestone (centre) second in the 
Adjutant of the C.U.O.T.C., and Mr. Philip with his mount, Harold, winner of the Polo Pony Race on Wednesday, chatting 
Pease. Cottenham Challenge Cup. with friends. 
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THE CALENDAR OF BIRDS 


R. J. H. GURNEY has written a book about birds 
(Early Annals of Ornithology, Constable) that 
the general reader will prize as much as the orni- 
thologist. The side on which he approaches his 
subject is that of chronology, yet the book is very far 
from being one of dates only. Early bird records were not 
kept systematically, and it is clear that Mr. Gurney must have 
browsed over many volumes to get the little gems of bird lore 
of which the book is full. The volume is one for dipping 
into. One can scarcely turn a page without finding some 
homely word picture of men and birds that have long passed 
away, and the letterpress is enriched with many quaint and curious 
cuts, such as the one showing a statuette of what must have been 
one of the first hens. In the early centuries poetry was the place 
where references to birds were enshrined and the Saxon bards 
loved to introduce imagery drawn from the sea birds into their 
lines. Beowulf appears to have been the first who thought 
of calling the sea “the Gannet’s bath.” Having found 
a good simile, the bards have made full use of it, as in 
the rune : 
Oak is on earth 
to the sons of men 
food of the flesh, 


often he goeth 
over the ganet’s bath. 


The Saxons probably introduced falconry into Great Britain ; 
at any rate, they were very fond of the sport. One of the oldest 
of their monuments, the famous Ruthwell Cross, is adorned 
with a figure of King Alcfrith, with a hawk on his wrist. The 
early saints, again, were extremely fond of birds. Long before 
the day of Coleridge they lived up to his famous line, “ He 
prayeth best who loveth best.” We need but recall the 
Monastery at. Iona and Lindisfarne to bring to mind a 
hundred mentions of fowl that are still to be found in those 
northern regions. 

But it must not be supposed that the book is one of far 
antiquity. Many of the most delightful pages deal with London 
and other places in the fifteenth century. When the Venetian 
Ambassador, Capello, was in England during the winter of 
1496-97 he seems to have been astonished at the profuse bird 
life of this country. He noted, or rather his secretary noted for 
him, that “common fowl, pea fowl, partridges and pheasants 
abound here above measure ”’; but what seems to have given him 
the greatest shock of delighted surprise was the sight of a 
thousand or two thousand tame swans on the river. He demurely 
remarks that “they are eaten by the English like ducks and 
geese.” In another respect we were too tolerant. Crows, rooks, 
jackdaws and kites were encouraged to hang about London in 
order that they, might play the part of scavengers. It should 
be borne in mind that houses were still of wood and the streets 
unpaved, but the Ambassador caught a little scene which shows 
that human nature does not change, at any rate. He says, with 
reference to the tameness of the kites, that “‘ they often take out 
of the hands of little children, the bread smeared with butter, 
in the Flemish fashion, given to them by their mothers.” How 
many generations of little English boys and girls, we wonder, 
have been given slices of bread and butter ! 

Mr. Gurney derives a great deal of information from the 
housekeeping books of the great. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries men seem to have had tremendous appetites. The 
most extravagant feast recorded was that given by Nevill when 
he was made Archbishop of York. The natural history of the 
feast is entrancing. At the top of the list come six wild bulls, 
swans are counted by the hundred, geese, capons and quail 
by the thousand. There were 4,000 duck and 4,000 rabbits 
and no fewer than 500 stags, and, strangest of all, porpoises 
and seals to the number of twelve. These are only the main 
items. Myriads of little birds were included also, like redshanks, 
‘* styntes, larks and martynettes,” which the author thinks may 
mean swallows. Mr. Gurney has found a treasure house in 
Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk, the seat of the le Straunge family. It 
is spelt “ Lestrange” in our day, but the spelling adopted is 
that in which the accounts were kept. These accounts, which 
by good fortune have been preserved, begin in 1519, and, although 
excerpts were printed in the “‘ Archzologia ” of eighty-four years 
ago, they were not thoroughly explored until lately. There are 
many features of interest in addition to the names of the birds. 
From one of them it appears that a man went out with a crossbow 
on Sunday to shoot swans and mallards. Apparently a keeper 
of swans was maintained for the purpose of supplying the larder, 
and we hope it was a jolly boy to whom fourpence was given 
“to one that clymed the herons at Mr. Prattes.”” The common 
way to get the heron was to hook them when they were in the 
branches, as was proved by the “‘ Account Book of Hurstmonceux 


Castle,” 1643-49, communicated to the “‘ Sussex Archeological ” 
by Mr. T. B. Lennard : 


Paid for climing v dozon of herons. 


‘ee making a new heron rope. 

»» 5, White leather for the herne climers use. 

»» yy @ pole to his hearne hooke. 

»» 53 the heron climer for climing viii dozon & a half of herons, 
»» 5, Climing xxx rooks for the hawks. 


Hawking in those days was largely practised for filling the 
pot. Shooting with the gun was uncommon, probably because 
of the expense of ammunition, so one’s imagination conceives 
of the old man with his aged bow and arrow doing part of the 
killing while the young and lusty sallied forth with their hawk 
on fist and sometimes with a tame duck to serve as a lure, while 
various nets and snares were also employed for the larder. 
There were well furnished farmyards, dovecotes and rabbit 
warrens and pigsties, to say nothing of fat beeves, as well as 
the extraordinarily large supply of wildfowl. The latter was 
enormous on the marshes and fens of East Anglia and was 
frequently described by medizval travellers. What are called 
in the book “ chekons ” form the great bulk of the poultry, but 
turkeys, guineafowls and peacocks were, along with a cockerel 
or capon, elements of a “ dainty dish to set before the King.” 
Even the gulls come in; they are called in the accounts “ see- 
mowes, semmywys, semewes, semewys, seebyrdes called See 
mewes, and semewes.”” We would fain say more, but space 
forbids. The book is one for bird lovers to revel in, and we 
are sure that the fact will be speedily recognised. 


THE YOUNGEST MUSE. 


And Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. (William Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
THE essay is coming into its own again—with a difference. The 
young Muse now directing the art of essay-writing is not included in 
the illustrious Nine, yet my mind’s eye sees her as clearly as my bodily 
eye sees the dear, dark head of the lady in the moon. A light-hearted 
minx, short-skirted and silk-stockinged and dainty as a day-dream. 
Witty and whimsical, yet wistful and tender at times. Worldly to 
her slender finger-tips, yet with divine moments. Her graver sister 
of the time of Macaulay or Emerson would have looked at her with 
troubled, pensive gaze, but she died—if the Muses can die—while 
the youngest Muse was still in her cradle. 

The modern essay is surely the happiest of the arts. One cannot 
imagine an essay being written from—vwell, any financial motive. One 
supposes vaguely that the essayist, like the historian or the poet, must 
live, but surely he lives by other means and then, his duty done, shuts 
himself up in silken dalliance with his darling. 

The great charm of the essay of to-day is its (apparent) lack of 
effort. Read the book at my elbow, And Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. 
There is not the slightest suggestion of effort from beginning to end. 
The ripple of learning and laughter flows so easily that the careless 
reader almost stretches an emulative hand for his own fountain-pen. 
The initiated, wagging wiser heads, are not so rash. 

I should like to do as better balanced reviewers do, pick out the 
wit and wisdom from these essays and hold them up to the public to 
prove that I appreciate them, but truth compels me to admit that | 
laughed in the wrong place. My enjoyment disturbed a reader deep 
in a Tarzan book, yet the passage which caused me to commit this 
indiscretion was only this : 

““T remember that some years ago an acquaintance of mine, a 
painter who was neither successful nor talented, but always buoyant, 
told me he was starting for Italy next day. ‘I am going,’ he said, 
‘to paint the Campagna. The Campagna wants painting.’ 'Tischbein 
was evidently giving it a good dose of what it wanted.” 

I do not know why that extract should so unhinge me that I am 
rendered incapable of doing my duty by wittier and subtler passages, 
but when I try to do so I just think of the astonished Campagna and 
laugh again. 

Yet really I yield to no one in my appreciation of the youngest 
Muse. I think she had a very good time while these enchanting essays 
were being written, sitting on the edge of Max Beerbohm’s writing- 
table, laughing her golden laughter and, one moment after, weeping 
her golden tears. IsABEL BUTCHART. 





THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Hugh Lane’s Life and Achievement, with some account of the Dublin 
Galleries by Lady Gregory. (Murray, 18s.) 

Russian Portraits, by Clare Sheridan. (Jonathan Cape, tos. 6d.) 

The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundale, by 
Mary F.S. Hervey. (Cambridge University Press, 63s.) 

Belgium, by Emile Cammaerts. (Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

Notes on Life and Letters, by Joseph Conrad. (Dent, gs.) 


FICTION. 
The Tribal God, by Herbert Tremain. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 
Three Loving Ladies, by the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. (Duckworth, gs.) 
The Black Diamond, by F. Brett Young. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Challenge of the Dead, by Stephen Graham. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
The Lands of Silence—a History of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration, 
by Sir Clements R. Markham. (Cambridge University Press, 45s.) 
London River, by H. M. Tomlinson. (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) 
Essays, by William Ernest Henley. (Macmillan, 12s.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FIXED EASTER. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—While much pleased to see your advocacy 
of a fixed date for Easter, I can hardly agree 
with you as to summer time being also altered 
to a later date. By the middle of April the 
time will have passed when the extra hour’s 
light is most needed. As to the best date 
on which to fix Easter, the text of Lord 
Desborough’s Fixed Easter Bill, which has now 
been published, proposes the ‘second Sunday 
in April, and the dependence on such date 
of other movable feasts, of which Whitsuntide 
is the most important. Now, in the North 
Country at any rate, this is a great holiday, 
and it is most desirable that it should not occur 
until the first or second week in June. Under 
Lord Desborough’s plan April’s second Sunday 
might fall on the 8th, which would bring 
W hitsuntide on soon after the middle of May— 
much too early. There may, of course, be other 
considerations which have more important 
beiring on the subject, but I would suggest 
as a substitute April 15th or the first Sunday 
after that date as Easter Sunday. ‘There w ould 
then be all the more chance of better weather 
ccaditions for both holidays.—S. O’ Dwyer. 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS AT THE 

WRONG TIME. 

To THE EpIToR. 
S.:,—Until the summer holidays of the schools 
are changed, so that the children are permitted 
th: most favourable conditions to prove the 
progress made in their attainments during the 
previous terms, they will continue to be most 
unfairly treated, and their teachers deprived 
of a true record of the result of their labours. 
From Midsummer Day the warm weather 
usually begins ; in July the heat wave arrives, 
and the schoolroom atmosphere becomes 
sultry, and the children have to sit for their 
examinations! Is it possible to think of a 
more unnatural and false system? August 
has often been the wettest month of the year, 
and is credited with having three floods at least 
on the West Coast ; yet parents wait until then 
to bring their families to the watering resorts. 
Thus they miss part of June and all July, when 
they would see the country at its best and 
watch the interesting sights of mowing and 
gathering in the hay crops, and see sunsets 
not easy to forget.—I. ROBERTS. 


TAXABLE CAPACITY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I trust that you will not cease to insist 
upon the point dealt with in your excellent 
article of some little while ago, viz., the relative 
inferiority in taxable capacity of what may be 
called the middle incomes as compared with 
those of a higher level, and the unsoundness, 
not to say unfairness, of taxing beth classes 
of income at the same rate. The new method 
of distributing the burden of taxation is indeed 
so obviously faulty in both respects that it 
seems impossible that it should be allowed 
to continue. Intimidated apparently by the 
strident objections of wealthy financiers and 
profitteers on the one hand, and by the 
sullen opposition of the working classes to the 
payment of Income Tax on the other, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken the 
line of least resistance, and quietly shifted the 
main burden of direct taxation on to a section 
of the nation already very hardly tried, the 
zreat body of honest citizens between the two. 
And this by an indirect levy upon their 
capital, as you point out, which is more 
injurious and harassing to them than to any 
other class. It is a class which is intensely 
patriotic, and, as Mr. Chamberlain doubtless 
recognises, not likely to be inconveniently 
vociferous in complaint, because they tind 
their proper taxable capacity utterly scouted, 
and themselves, so to speak, ‘landed ” by 
a piece of auestionable strategy, in his recent 
Budget. A deduction of £3,000 from an 
income ot £10,000 a year is doubtless a serious 
impost, but it cannot be called intolerable. 
[t may serve to curtail luxuries, but not 
necessities ; and is certainly not a deprivation 
which need hamper or harass the owner in 
any reasonable manner of life. But to exact 
a proportionate deduction from incomes of 
trom £800 to £1,200, or even £1,500 a year, 
ls a very different matter. It makes a gap 
which cannot readily be filled, except by a 
disastrous inroad upon capital. It is a real 
deprivation necessitating in many cases a 
change for the worse in the way of daily living, 


besides the abandonment of many long settled 
habits and comforts of life: curtailing more- 
over, and even causing deterioration in, the 
education of children, and thus doing real 
injury to the State. For it is this class whose 
families form the most important recruiting 
ground for the Public Services. They supply 
officers to the Army ana Navy, they provide 
the governing staff of the Civil Service, they 
fill the Public Schools, and with the training 
they get there as gentlemen become indis- 
pensable thereatter as administrators through- 
out the Empire, and especially in India, where, 
as Sir Francis Younghusband has recently 
testified, it would be simply disastrous to 
supplant them by any other class. If any such 
deterioration in the position and capabilities 
of a class of citizen, which is unquestionably 
the salt of our Home Country, were brought 
about by the present financial policy, it would 
result in widespread injury, not only at home, 
but to the whole Empire, and would retlect 
lasting discredit hereafter upon our Coalition 
Government, as the full mischief of it became 
developed in later years. Meanwhile the 
burden now cast upon the “ middle incomers ” 
is insupportable, and calls for immediate 
remedy. The sufferers would be well justitied, 
therefore, in making a general demand upon 
Parliament for a readjustment of taxation 
upon fairer lines which will attord them 
relief in the next Budget—LOowTHER BRIDGER. 


“ 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT EVEREST. 
: To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The opportunity which mountaineers 
and geographers have long looked for of 
approaching Mount Everest from the north 
has at last arrived. The Tibetan Government 
have given their consent for the despatch of 
an expedition to explore the mountain. This 
is now being organised by a combined Com- 
mittee of the Royal Geographical Society and 
the Alpine Club, and an attempt to ascend 
this, the highest mountain in the world, will 
be made. The cost of the expedition is 
estimated at about £10,000. Already a quarter 
of this amount has been raised among the 
members of the two societies. But the 
expedition will have to leave England very 
shortly, and it is essential to its success that 
the equipment shall be the best possible and 
that no financial uncertainty shall delay the 
organisation in India of a picked corps of 
Himalayan porters and of an adequate transport 
service. Heavy initial outlay is _ therefore 
involved, and we now appeal to the general 
public confident that they will wish to further 
an enterprise, the successful accomplishment 
of which will bring so much credit to this 
country. Subscriptions should be sent to 
the Treasurer, Royal Geographical Society.— 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND (President Royal Geo- 
graphical Society), J. N. CoLiie (President 
Alpine Club). 
MATTERS OF INTEREST 
COLLECTORS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In Miss Evelyn Bradshaw’s most interest- 
ing letter in your issue of February 19th she 
compares Mr. F.  Partridge’s needlework 
panel with the Elizabethan embroideries in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and, in alluding 
to the subject, states that ‘‘ the Queen of Sheba 
is always depicted as followed by a large train 
of attendants.” This is an interesting point. 
My own experience suggests many exceptions. 
May I instance one example, accessible to 
everyone, in the beautiful tapestries from 
Rheims Cathedral, now in the Franco-British 
Exhibition? In the panel representing the 
“* Adoration of the Magi ”’ the incident appears 
in the top corner on the right. Solomon, 
however, is not advancing to meet the Queen, 
as Miss Bradshaw suggests. He is seated in 
regal state, the Queen kneels before him with 
the two attendant ladies behind her. ‘The whole 
is a symbol. Its details may vary, the Queen 
may be standing or presents may be shown, 
but all have their meanings. When the episode 
is transferred to a secular hanging, which is not 
uncommon, its symbolism is apt to be over- 
looked, as in the case of Mr. Partridge’s 
embroidery, but the seated King, the crownless 
Queen and the attendant Queens there have 
each their significance—W. G. THOMSON. 


FOR 


THE POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Simr,—Here is my weekly statement. The 
following are a few interesting facts about the 


week’s work. I bought wheat at £19 and 
middlings at £13 per ton. This week I sold 
my eating eggs to a dealer instead of direct to 
a shop and obtained a better price. Owing to 
having sold a large number of eggs for sitting 
purposes my balance for the week is extra- 
ordinarily good. Week ending February 23rd : 

Stock cocks, 49 ; hens, 961 ; total, 1,010 birds. 


1,869lb. of food eaten (grain and ff s. d. 


meal ; rae m s -10°8G, <8 

Shell and grit , ee ° 9 
Time paid out for labour. ae 2) 2.6 
20 8 2 


or 4.85d. per bird. 
Carriage oneggs.. a Pe 2 12-9 
Advertising, £2; rent, 10s.; de- 
preciation of plant, {1 ; birds, £1 4 10 o 


or 6.54d. per bird, or 2.14d. per egg laid. 
3,087 eggs were laid during the week. 


2,627 sold for sitting at 6.47d. 70 16 6 
473 sold for eating at 3.01d. aa 5 18 9 
3,100 £76 15 3 
or 18.24 per bird. 
Balance ee as AG SS. ad; 


Some interesting facts : 
The 3,087 eggs pro- 
duced cost for food 
andlabour .. <s 65d. 


This week. Last week. 


al . 1.97d. each 
Eating eggssoldfor .. 3.01d.  2.75d. each 
Each bird ate .. «2 20860 30.57 025. 


Food cost per Ib. 2.16d. 2.25d. 


—F. G. Paynter. 


THE FRIENDLINESS OF A BABY SEAL. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir.—I have been much interested in the 
articles in your paper about the great 
grey seal. A delightful adventure which 
happened to my brother, sister and myself 
on September 27th 1894, by my log. We 
had seen the great grey seal several times 
before, but always too early to see the young 
ones, and on these occasions they came close 
to the boat, with the wonderful tameness of 
the wild, but this time something quite unusual 
happened. As we approached the little rocky 
island we saw a couple of great grey seals with 
a very sportive youngster leaping over their 
backs. The parents were very indignant at 
our presence and positively raged when, to 
their horror, after we had landed, their baby 
swam straight to us, clambered up the rocks 
on to our laps and flopped all over us, nuzzling 
our faces like a friendly puppy, with a rather 
pathetic sobbing whine. We had no sticks 
or anything to frighten it, and though it could 
have bitten our noses off, it made no attempt 
to hurt us. I suppose it must have been ove 
six weeks old, as its coat consisted of stiff 
yellow white hair like a polar bear’s. My 
brother carried it (though it was a well nourished 
youngster and, as far as I remember, about 
4ft. or 43ft. long) to a deep place and threw 
it into the water, but it swam round again 
to the low rocks ’and back to us, nor would 
it leave us until we left the island. Needless 
to say, we were soaked to the skin and smelt 
of fish and seaweed, but we returned proud 
and happy, and had seen our young friend 
rejoin its parents when our boat was well out 
from the island. I believe the explanation 
is that, being born so unusually early (in 
August), it had no other young ones to play 
with and thought those humans, notwith- 
standing the warnings of its parents, might 
prove amusing and meet it in a friendly 
spirit, and happily in this case its trust was 
justified. —E. M. C. 

POISONED BY IVY. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Perhaps it may be of interest, and a 
warning, to your readers if I relate my experi- 
ences with poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron). 
On December 31st I was engaged in cutting 
down some branches on the walls of an old 
ruin; I had my sleeves turned up, and my 
arms had been scratched a bit by brambles, 
but I took care not to handle the creeper more 
than necessary. The scratches on my arms 
healed, and nothing happened until a week 
afterwards, when my arms swelled and many 
intensely irritating spots broke out. The 
irritation continued for a week, after which 
it gradually died down. It appears that the 
branches are dangerous even in the winter, 
when the sap is down.—A. H. H. 
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A JUVENILE POULTRY KEEPING 
EXPERIMENT. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Perhaps this photograph of (probably) 
the youngest poultry fancier in England 
(seventeen months) may be of interest to you ? 
M. A. Forp-ANDERSON. 


ANNALS OF OLD BOND 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The print referred to by “H” in 
CountrY Lire of February 19th is from the 
book entitled ‘‘ The Microcosm of London,” 
and illustrates ‘‘ The Exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours in Bond Street, 
established in 1804.”—Jusc. 





STREET. 


HOW THE CHINAMAN STACKS HIS 
HAY. 
To THE EpI!Tor. 
Sir,—My son, Major K. M. Bourne, M.C., 
has sent me this photograph, taken in 
November last on a shooting trip up the 
Ch’ien-tang River, about 100 miles south 
of Shanghai, China. It shows a nove! way. of 





A CHINESE HAYSTACK, 


storing hay and may interest your readers. 
FREDERICK BOURNE. 
LONGEVITY OF BIRDS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—With regard to the age of birds, raised 
by a correspondent in a recent issue of COUNTRY 
Lire, possibly some notes on the subject may 
be of interest. Mr. 'T’. H. Gurney in the Jbis, 
1899, pages 19-42, published a very interesting 
article on his researches into this subject. 
He mentioned several parrots of eighty years 
of age, a goose of eighty, a swan of seventy, 
an eagle of about the same age, a raven of 
sixty-nine, a sixty years old heron, eagles of 
fifty-six and fifty-five, a condor of fifty-two 
and a collared dove of forty, a quarter of a 
century seeming to be the maximum for small 
birds such as passers. At Woburn Abbey, 
in the summer of 1909, were living the following 
old stagers: A Chinese goose of fifty-seven, 
a Barbary dove of over thirty, and a_pintail 
drake of over twenty. A white-tailed eagle 
lived forty-eight years chained to a_ small 
hutch, being taken from the nest in 1852 and 
dying in 1900. From other sources I gather 
the case of a buzzard, still living after eighteen 
years in captivity, and a rough-legged buzzard 
accidentally shot on its escape after fifteen years’ 
confinement: of small birds, a  goldfinch 
was still living thirteen years after capture. 
Mr. E. G. B. Meade-Waldo had in his aviaries 
some years ago the following old birds, the 
age given being the period he had them in 
captivity: A Lapp owl, twenty-seven years ; 
a pochard, twenty-two years, which reared a 
brood twenty years in succession; a pair of 
Ural owls, still living after twenty-two years ; 
a widgeon, twenty years ; and a pintail sand- 
grouse, still living and laying eggs after seven- 
teen years’ captivity, although latterly infertile. 
He also mentions a wild turtle-dove with a 
stiff leg, which turned up on May Ist every 
year from its winter quarters for twenty-one 
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FOLLOWING IN MR. PAYNTER’S FOOTSTEPS. 


years. A male Barbary dove in the aviary 
of another gentleman was the father of a brood 
after twenty-three years in captivity. A friend 
of my own had a pigeon which was hatched in 
the same month as that in which he himself 
saw the light, and the two of them were still 
living twenty-nine years afterwards. I remem- 
ber seeing in a pictorial newspaper several 
years ago the picture of an ancient parrot which 
had outlived its feathers, for it was quite 
naked. Its reputed age, if I remember rightly, 
was 127 summers.—H. W. ROBINSON. 


MISTLETOE AND ELMS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I have seen large bunches of mistletoe on 
elm trees in the grounds that were formerly 
Mrs. Benebre’s at West Humble, Box Hill, but 
this is the only case I have seen. They can 
be observed from West Humble Lane leading 
to Box Hill Station on the L.B. and S.C. 
Railway, or from the high road near Burford 
Bridge Hotel.—E. S. Cope. 

[We sent our correspondent s letter to a 
good botanist who has made a special study 
of this subject. He writes: ‘I have never 
yet seen mistletoe growing upon any elm, 
although I have been told and have read about 
such cases. Last year I explored all the valley 
from the north end of Leatherhead to Box Hill 
to verify all the trees upon which I had pre- 
viously seen it. I found no fresh localities 
for it, but some of the trees on which it grew 
required verifying. I knew of the Burford 
locality for it more than twenty years ago. 
There are some small bunches of it on lime 
trees on the banks of the Mole just above 
Burford Bridge. Below the bridge on the 





banks of the river are numerous very tall trees 
of the black Italian poplar (Populus serotina) 
bearing large bunches of mistletoe. These 
are, no doubt, what your correspondent took 
to be elms. They are clearly visible from the 
bridge and from the hotel on the Brighton 
Road, and can also be seen from West Humble 
Lane and from gardens between that and the 
Mole, but all the trees I have seen are really 
on the banks of the river. I paid special 
attention to elms but found not a single one 
bearing mistletoe.’”—Ep.] 


BEEHIVE DOG KENNELS IN FLANDERS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A’ stranger wandering along the road 
from Elverdinghe to Poperinghe in Flanders 
might happen to glance into a certain farmyard 
close to the road and his attention would 
be aroused by two white domed objects. 
If he allowed his curiosity to lead him 
into the farmyard he would find that the 
two strange objects, resembling nothing so 
much as two huge beehives, were in reality 
two dog kennels built in brick, whitewashed, 
and containing two dogs of uncertain pedigree 
whose bared teeth and loud barking put all 
thought of a closer inspection at an end. He 
is soon confronted by the farmer’s wife, who 
greets him with a good-natured and polite 
““Bon jour, monsieur!’”’ which invites him 
to question her as to the kennels. ‘‘ Ah! 
the kennels, monsieur! Mais oui, my husband 
saw a lot of kennels like these when he was 
near Antwerp once; they build them all like 
that up there, it is the old way, and when he 
got back here he had these two built.””—Cercu 
CHANDLESS. 


IN A FLEMISH FARMYARD. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SOME 


OR one reason or another reference 
has to be made this week to two or 
three very notable old houses in 
London, Rochester and Bury St. 
Edmunds, in particular, and in other 
directions the market is interesting, 
especially welcome being a revival in the demand 
for farms, with many sales to sitting tenants. 


RESTORATION HOUSE, ROCHESTER. 


OCHESTER HIGH STREET no longer 
deserves the description “‘ the silent High- 
street,” applied to it by Charles Dickens, but 
it is still ‘‘ full of gables, old beams and timbers, 
oddly garnished with a queer old clock, as if 
‘Time himself carried on business there.” 
Near the main thoroughfare is Restoration 
House, the magnificent old structure described 
in Country Lire (Vol. v, page 645). The 
property is for sale by order of the trustees 
of the late Mr. S. T. Aveling, and will be 
submitted in two lots by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons at the St. James’s Estate Room on 
Tuesday, April 26th. Restoration House dates 
from the year 1587. It contains oak stair- 
cases of the Elizabethan and Tudor periods, 
oak panelling, Tudor and Adam fireplaces, a 
very spacious and noble banqueting hall, and 
what is known as the Charles II room. 

As “A. K. H. B.” once said, ‘‘ Antique 
peace rests on that ivy-grown front, on those 
quaint windows and chimneys.” ‘The house 
derives its name from the great political event. 
Colonel Gibbon held the house at the time when 
Charles II passed through Rochester on his 
way to London from Dover. The house really 
belonged to Francis Clerke, a Royalist whose 
services were rewarded with a knighthood and 
three pieces of Mortlake tapestry. It was built 
in 1587 of red brick, to the ground plan of a 
letter E, and is partly ivy clad. The doors and 
fireplaces are finely executed. Dickens was 
very fond of Restoration House, and made it 
the ‘‘ Satis House ” of Miss Havisham in “‘ Great 
Expectations.” 

The garden is in keeping with the ancient 
house, and there are in all three-quarters of an 
acre of grounds. The surprising thing about 
the place is that it is let at only £250 a year. 
For so distinguished a residence, in a situation 
sO convenient, not merely for anyone having 
interests in Rochester and Chatham, but for 
anyone having to travel to and from London 
daily, this is a most moderate rental, especially 
as the house has all the requisites of the modern 
standard of convenience and comfort. 


CANONS. 


SIR ARTHUR DU CROS has instructed 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
by auction Canons estate, Edgware, comprising 
the mansion and 150 acres. Canons is a place 
of architectural memories, the original house 
having been built, between the years 1712 and 
1720, by the “ princely”? Duke of Chandos, 
who lived there in almost royal state. That 
house was demolished and later one of more 
moderate size was built, partly with the old 
materials. ‘The new house was bought by 
Major Dennis O’Kelly out of the profits of 
his racehorse, Eclipse. The property was after- 
wards purchased by Sir Thomas Plumer, a 
Solicitor-General, and after passing through 
various hands was acquired by Sir Arthur du 
Cros about ten years ago. Many alterations 
and improvements have been made since he 
bought it. 

Edgware retains, except right on the main 
road, a rare degree of rural peace and 
quietude, and Canons in its existing form 
enjoys to the full those advantages, with 
that of being but a few minutes motor ride 
from the West End. A special article on 
Canons was published in Country LIFE 
(Vol. xL, page 518). 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
to sell Chartwell, Westerham, an attractive 
house with four principal farms, small holdings 
and sites, in all 817 acres. 

The trustees of the late Mr. James A. 
Low of Laws, having decided to dispose of 
the estate of Laws, near Duns, Berwickshire, 
have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer it for sale early this season. 
The estate extends to about 670 acres and 
60 acres of woodland. The Berwickshire 
Hounds hunt. the district, and meets of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s pack are within reach. 


‘THE WOODLANDERS.” 


A BIT of Thomas Hardy’s country, the scene 

of the “‘ The Woodlanders,’”’ came under 
the hammer of Messrs. Hy. Duke and Son 
last Saturday at Dorchester by order of Lord 
Digby. The total realisations, amounting to 
nearly £32,000, were in the main attributable 
to exceptionally spirited bidding by the tenants. 
The Clinger section of the estate, 406 acres, 
changed hands for £5,600, and individual 
farms, among them Highfield, 148 acres, for 
£3,650, and Hartley Major, 189 acres, for 
£5,150 were among the more important 
holdings. 

Oak panelling with an inlaid coat of arms 
and finely decorated ceilings are features of 
the old Elizabethan house Moss Hall, Audlem, 
near Nantwich, which has been sold by Messrs. 
Frank Lloyd and Sons in conjunction with 
Mr. Joseph Stower. 

A hunting box at Whittlebury, near 
Towcester, has been sold for £2,500 by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops to Major Penn of the ist Life 
Guards. 

Lord Ancaster’s sale of the Bulby estate, 
Lincs, to Mr. A. W. Dean has been followed 
by the private disposal of about £44,000 worth 
of the land to the tenants and the auction of 
the remaining sections, which added nearly 
£20,000 to the aggregate, despite the failure 


* of a considerable portion of the land to reach 


the reserves placed upon it at Messrs. Escritt 
and Barrell’s auction. Manor Farm, Rippin- 
gale, realised £9,700 at auction. 

Messrs. Osborn and Mercer have sold the 
Pell Wall estate near Market Drayton, com- 
prising about 273 acres, together with a hand- 
some mansion in the Grecian style. Features 
of the property are the beautiful pleasure 
grounds and gardens. 


20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


JF London has few streets that are worthy of 

its civic importance, it has many fine 
squares. These have come down to us from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the majority of them still retain their original 
residential character. But changing needs and 
the claims of business have begun to invade these 
secluded places. Even inthe days before the war 
many of the old houses had been adapted to 
hotel and office purposes, and, where a main 
street formed one side of the square, shop 
premises made their appearance. One does 
not like to see the pleasant old houses thus 
passing away, more especially as the new 
buildings in their place are generally such a 
poor exchange for the work of Georgian 
builders. Therefore it will be noted with much 
satisfaction that a very notable house in a notable 
square, though relinquishing its residential 
occupation for use as Offices, is not to suffer 
the fate of others, but to be retained intact. 
This house is No. 20, St. James’s Square, now 
the property of Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
who are using it for their Estates Department. 

St. James’s Square, laid out in 1663, 
was ‘“fashion’s centre’? in the eighteenth 
century, and No. 20 is the most distinguished 
of its ‘‘ great and good” houses. It was 
built by Robert Adam in 1772 for Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, who seems to have been a 
lover of the fine arts, and consequently found 
in Adam an architect after his own heart. 
Meticulous care was given to the design of 
every part of it. Its sedan chair was an object 
for special design, and even the inkstand was 
considered worthy of special illustration in 
Adam’s ‘ Works.” Like the majority of 
houses in the squares, its plan is a narrow 
parallelogram. The fagade is an extremely 
graceful piece of work carried out in Portland 
stone, and the same elegance distinguishes the 
interior. From the entrance hall (over the 
mantelpiece of which Messrs. Hampton have 
set the embossed face of an old lead cistern 
belonging to the house and bearing Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn’s name and the date) one 
passes into what was the “ eating room” of 
the eighteenth century, now the outer office 
of the Estates Department. This room pre- 
serves its fine mantelpiece and the tall mirror 
above, and has on the inner wall a magnificent 
architectural framing to the opening into the 
next room ; this framing consists of a pair of 
pillars with pilasters supporting a full entabla- 
ture. The details are all extremely fine, the 
enrichments to the door-cases, with their 
characteristic rams’ heads, being perfect of 


NOTABLE OLD HOUSES 


their kind ; and it is satisfactory to note the 
sympathetic and well informed manner dis- 
played by Messrs. Hampton in the redecoration 
of the house. From this front room one passes 
through to what was the music room—now a 
large office furnished with low desks. This has 
an apsidal termination at both ends, and displays 
a superb Adam ceiling, with ornament in low 
relief and painted medallions. An organ was 
originally designed for this room, but does not 
appear ever to have been carried out. A door in 
the apartment leads out into what was originally 
an internal court, its flanking walls embellished 
by a composition of columns and arches, with 
decorative candelabra united by swags. Messrs. 
Hampton have ceiled across the opening and 
have formed a large glass dome-light in the 
centre. This is a very successful piece of 
work and makes most effective use of what 
would otherwise have been waste space. 
Similarly, in the pavilion at the end, described 
on Adam’s drawings as a “ laundry ”’ and used 
in later years for stable purposes, a considerable 
transformation is now in progress. Here will be 
the auction mart. The firm has already removed 
from 4, Cockspur Street, and will hold its first 
auctions at St. James’s Square, next month. 
There are one or two other little rooms on the 
ground floor which exhibit fine Adam decora- 
tion on the walls and ceiling, but the architect’s 
capo da opera are the two rooms on the first floor, 
reached by the magnificent staircase. ‘These 
were originally the first and second with- 
drawing rooms. ‘They show a most complete 
scheme of applied decoration, the larger room 
at the back especially, with its segmental barrel 
ceiling—a masterpiece of stucco work and 
decorative painting. Few firms have such a 
setting as this for their offices. It will be as 
much a delight to Messrs. Hampton to occupy 
these rooms as it will be to those who have the 
pleasure of seeing them when business gives 
them the opportunity of paying a visit to 20, 
St. James’s Square. 


ABBEY PRECINCTS, BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. 


"THE residence Abbey Precincts, Bury St. 

Edmunds, in the grounds of which 
formerly stood the Abbey Church of St. 
Edmundsbury, has been sold by Messrs. 
Arthur Rutter, Sons and Co. Some fragments 
of the building still remain. The shrine of 
St. Edmund stood on this ground, and it was 
there on November 2oth, 1214, that the twenty- 
five Barons under their Marshal, Fitz Walter, 
swore at St. Edmund’s altar that they would 
obtain from King John the ratification of 
Magna Charta. Other sales by the firm 
include Langton Grove, Eye, with 340 acres, 
and Saintfoins, Little Shelford, a 16-acre park. 

At Stafford Messrs. Winterton and Sons 
offered a number of freehold farms and small 
holdings in nineteen lots. Every lot was sold, 
the total amount realised being £19,600 
exclusive of timber. Ivy House Farm, Acton 
Trusswell, 36} acres, was sold to the tenant 
for £3,375. 

Blackbushes, a farm of 142 acres adjacent 
to Wantage, has been sold privately by Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker, also Titchfield Lodge, 
a freehold residential property two miles from 
Fareham, in conjunction with Messrs. Paine 
and Marsh. 

The executors of the late Mr. Thomas 
Oliver have asked Messrs. Trollope and Sons 
to sell the Tanbridge estate, Sussex. It is 
situate on the outskirts of Horsham, and com- 
prises a modern farm residence in old gardens 
and a small park, and has all modern con- 
veniences, together with a model home farm 
and a real old Sussex farm house. There is 
a small house called Tanfield, the remainder 
of the estate including Wildgoose Farm, the 
entire area being about 209 acres. The estate 
will be offered by auction in May. 

Craig-y-Nos Castle the seat of the late 
Baroness Cederstrom, formerly Madame Patti, 
has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to the Welsh National Memorial Associa- 
tion. The remaining farms will be sold by 
auction at Swansea at the end of this month. 

Garrick’s Villa at Hampton-on-Thames, 
the lawn of which is used for Molesey Amateur 
Regatta, is for sale. The great actor resided 
there for some years. 

No. 2, Cardigan Gate, Richmond Hill, 
has been sold by Messrs. Penningtons by 
private treaty. ARBITER. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


I].—UP-TO-DATE 


HE kitchen range has been the butt for most of the 

adverse criticism directed against the use of coal as a 

house fuel, and, in order to depreciate it, the familiar 

charges have been brought forward, 7.e., the trouble 

entailed by the cleaning of sooty flues, the extravagance 
in fuel consumption, and the inadequate supply of hot water 
for bath and washing-up purposes. All these charges can be 
sustained with much truth in respect of the ranges of yesterday, 
but when applied to the new models of the present day the 
criticism itself becomes out of date. The burning of soft coal 
is admittedly not the ideal means of securing heat for domestic 
purposes, but, despite its drawbacks, it is still the most commonly 
favoured in this country; and in making use of such fuel in 
the newest coal ranges many of the deficiencies formerly existing 
have been overcome. 

When choosing a new range for a country house one is 
somewhat in the same position as when choosing a new motor 
car or bicycle for personal use, inasmuch as there is a very high 
general standard of efficiency in the various models, and, for 
a given sum, the selection resolves itself into no more than a dis- 
tinction between details. Thus it is a matter of some difficulty 
to choose between such ranges as the ‘‘ Eagle,” the ‘‘ Wellstood,”’ 
the ‘ Carron,” the ‘‘ KX.B.’’ and the ‘‘ Novex,”’ all of which have 
been designed with a full recognition of the needs of to-day, 
as well as an intimate knowledge of the shortcomings in the 
ranges of yesterday. The selection must therefore be left to 
individual choice and individual requirements, but it -may be 
useful to draw attention here to certain outstanding features. 
All these ranges have separate roasting and baking ovens, 
conveniently arranged damper controls, adjustable firegrates, 
and cased-in flues that do away with the necessity of a brick 
setting. If desired, the ovens can be fitted with glass-fronted 
inner doors and heat indicators. 

In the new model of the ‘‘ Premier Eagle ”’ range, perhaps 
the outstanding feature is the arrangement of the firegrate and 
boiler. An open kitchen fire and an independent boiler fire 
are here incorporated in a very ingenious manner. The front 
of the boiler forms the back of the fire, and heat from the latter 
is thus utilised in raising the water temperature, but there is 
also a fire within the boiler (which takes the shape of a hollow 
rectangle), this boiler fire being lighted from underneath and 
fed through an opening towards the back of the hot-plate (see 
illustration on next page). Thus, when cooking requirements 
are over, it is possible to let the main fire die down, at the 
same time maintaining the smaller boiler fire and so ensuring 
a constant supply of really hot water day and night. 

In some patterns of the ‘* Wellstood ”’ range an independent 
boiler is also incorporated, but in this model instead of the 
boiler being at the back of the firegrate, it is placed at one side 
of the range, and in one model an oven is arranged above it. 
This incorporation of an independent boiler with the kitchen 
range is an illustration of the fact that there are limits to what 
a range fire will do. No matter how it is contrived, the fire 
cannot be expected to meet extensive cooking requirements 
in the best possible way and at the same time to do all the work 
that is done by an independent boiler fire, though when the hot- 
water requirements are quite moderate the dual purposes may 
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‘*CARRON ” 


RANGE 
With baking and roasting ovens. hot closet, griller and 
self-setting boiler. 


COAL RANGES. 


be served by one fire with reasonable satisfaction. The twin 
fire, however, is the better arrangement, one particular merit 
of this arrangement being that it is always possible to get hot 
water for baths and washing-up purposes throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours, in summer time as well as in winter, and in 
the summer time especially it obviates the disadvantage of ove.- 
heating the kitchen, which is inevitable when a big fire is kept 
buining all the time in the main firegrate. 

The ‘‘ Carron”? range has many of the features already 
1eferred to, and its design is a very seemly one. Among the 
improvements in the latest models are the elimination of the 
conventional banjo latch and hinges, the provision of runners. 





‘“KOOKSJOIE”? ANTHRACITE RANGE. 
Fitted in the place of an old kitchener. 


on the side wings of the fire-hood to carry a light griller, and 
the deepening of the boiler flue to accommodate a boiler suitable 
for London and similar water. As with other ranges, a hot 
cupboard is provided above, and there are such details as pedal 
openers for the oven doors, a lifting fire, and convenient arrange- 
ments for the removal of ashes. 

The ‘‘ Novex ”’ range is also very neat in its design. In this 
range the firegrate may be entirely closed at the front, and is so 
contrived that air is admitted to it in a highly heated condition, 
so increasing the intensity of the fire. Also, in common with 
other modern ranges, there is complete damper control, giving, 
at will, heat on the hot-plate only, bottom heat for the ovens, 
or heat all around the ovens, to meet the various cooking needs. 





‘* WELLSTOOD ” RANGE. 
With independent hot-water boiler incorporated at one side. 
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In the “ K.B.” range the 
position of the boiler in rela- 
tion to the fire demands special 
attention. Instead of the fire 
lying against the back of the 
boiler, and the heat passing 
under the latter and so up the 
flue (with considerable waste), 
as in old-fashioned ranges, the 
whole heat of the fire is brought 
against the boiler, and at the 
same time the ovens and hot- 
plate are thoroughly well heated. 
There is no flue under the boiler, 
and as the coal is burnt from 
the top downwards the smoke 
is consumed, and there is con- 
sequently none of the trouble 
with flue cleaning which exists 
in the old-fashioned type of 
kitchen range. A _ grilling 
chamber is provided in front of 
the fire with an adjustable 
toasting plate inside, and the 
range can be fitted with an 
attachment for roasting in front 
of the fire. This range, as also 
certain others already men- 
tioned, can be obtained in the 
form that stands free from the 
wall face, instead of being set 
in the usual recess, two advantages of this type being that 
cooking utensils on the hot-plate are more easily accessible and 
there is no obstruction of light from either side. 

Similarly free-standing is the ‘“‘ Kooksjoie”’ range. ‘This 
will burn any sort of fuel, but it has been designed expressly for 
anthracite. The principal merits of this fuel are that the 
task of flue cleaning is very largely eliminated (anthracite 
being smokeless) and the fire can be kept in night and day 
with the least possible amount of trouble. The efficiency of 
anthracite for heating a hot-water boiler is unquestionable, 
but some criticism has been made against the use of such fuel 
for cooking purposes on the ground that difficulty is experienced 
in making the fire fierce enough, but this is entirely a matter of 
suitability in the design of the fire grate. With the ‘‘ Kooksjoie,” 
burning anthracite, the cooking needs are fully met, adequate 
heat being obtained both in the ovens and on the hot-plate, 
and the boiler which is incorporated in the range gives a constant 
supply of really hot water. The ‘‘ Kooksjoie’’ is self-setting 
and has all the arrangements for roasting, baking, toasting, 
grilling and boiling which one expects to find in a high-class 
modern range. 
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SECTION OF FIREGRATE OF THE ‘‘K.B.’ 
This illustrates the ‘‘ ketile ”’ boiler set in the midst OF 


of the fire, and shows how the heat is at the same time 
utilised for cooking purposes. 
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2 FIREGRATE AND SEMI-INDEPENDENT 
THE ‘‘ EAGLE” RANGE. 
The boiler fire is separate from the range fire, 
and the boiler comes between them. 


RANGE. BOILER 


The foregoing remarks cover representative examples of 
kitchen ranges adapted to country house requirements. For 
less extensive needs there are a number of smaller models which 
meet the calls on them in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
and there are certain combination appliances, such as the ‘‘ Inter- 
oven”’ grate and the ‘‘ Stenhouse”’ grate, by means of which 
it is possible to have at will either an open sitting-room fire or a 
closed fire heating an oven. In these, as in the bigger models, 
much attention has been given to the perfection of details, on 
the success of which in cooking apparatus so much depends. 
But, however good in itself a cooking range may be, its successful 
use is determined at the very beginning by the skill displayed 
in fixing it, and it cannot be too strongly urged that when a 
new range is being installed the work should be done by someone 
who is really competent. Many a range has been fixed in a faulty 
manner by a local tradesman who really did not know his work, 
and thereby an injustice has been done to the makers. With an 
anthracite stove, for example, faulty pipe connections will consider- 
ably reduce the effectiveness of the fire, and it is very important 
therefore that as much attention should be given to this matter 
of fixing as to the selection of the range itself. Nike 





A PROMINENT CANDIDATE FOR THE DERBY 


LATEST NEWS ABOUT THE HANDICAPS. 


F course, the Derby is a long way off, and it seems 
absurd to be writing about the prominent candidates 
so far in advance. But I was reminded of the very 
considerable interest there is in a new season’s three 
year olds when I heard.during the Newbury steeple- 

chase meeting last week that Leighton was doing wonderfully 
well. As a matter of fact I had heard it several times before, 
including from the ownerfhimself, Mr. Whineray. Leighton, 
by Roi Herode from Queen of the Earth, by Flying Fox—a rare 
pedigree this and appropviate in every way to a Derby winner— 
was not beaten as a two year old, and at the season’s end he was 
placed at the top of the Free: Handicap on the same mark as the 
Middle Park Plate winner, Monarch. 

It is quite true, as his critics claim, that he had little to beat 
in his races through failing to come up against such high-class 
ones as Humorist, Monarch, Alan Breck, Polemarch, Lemonora, 
Granely and certain others. His lines were cast in easy places, 
and he never failed to win easily. Certainly he could do no more 
than that. I have an idea he would have been more seriously 
tested had not the Cambridgeshire meeting at headquarters 
been cancelled through the coal strike ; for it was the intention 
to run him for the Free Handicap. Had it been possible to do so 
I do not doubt we should have been wiser now, for either his 
presumed excellence would have been well proven, or, on the 
contrary, he would have lost some of that prestige which certainly 
attaches to him now. 

I recall that Leighton made his first appearance on a race- 
course for the Beckhampton Two Year Old Stakes at Newbury 
early last April. Thus he began his racing career almost at the 
earliest opportunity. This particular race never fails to attract 
a tremendous field since owners and trainers are anxious to run, 
especially at a convenient place like Newbury, in order to assist 
themselves in testing the quality of others remaining at home. 
They hope to get what is called a ‘‘line’’totheform. Iam quite 
certain that with the majority of such a big field no genuine hopes 


are entertained of winning. Perhaps it is the reason why we 
see only one, two, or even three seriously betted on, and almost 
invariably it happens that a well-backed one wins. 

That brings my memory back to Leighton of a year ago. 
He started at a very short price indeed and won like a really good 
‘un. There was no mistaking his superiority to all others. He 
just drew out when his jockey wanted and won with some lengths 
to spare. The further they would have gone the more he would 
have won\by. It looked very impressive at the time, but 
subsequent racing showed that there were not many notables 
among the big lot that followed him past the winning post. 
At that time this son of Roi Herode was rather thick-set, even 
chunky, but he had an extraordinarily powerful back and limbs, 
a most sensible head and capital action. He was, indeed, at his 
best when seen galloping. 

To-day, I understand, Leighton stands just on 16h. and in 
every way that is desirable he has made the necessary, and 
certainly the normal, development. He has been kept steadily 
at work all through the open winter we have experienced, and 
last week he went in great style in the first really strong gallop 
he has had since arriving at three years of age. His first race 
is to be the Greenham Stakes at Newbury, which I always think 
is almost too early to bring a classic three year old out. One 
recalls, too, that there have been some tragic upsets in this race. 
It will be remembered that only last year Tetratema, on whom 
odds were laid, was beaten by Silvern, and then a great con- 
troversy raged round the pair as to whether the defeat would 
be avenged in the Two Thousand Guineas. Tetratema did 
win that classic race and Silvern was utterly routed, though it is 
as certain as anything can be that he did not show his true form 
on that occasion. 

We must go back to 1909 to find the winner of the Greenham 
Stakes proving successful later for the Derby. In that year 
Lord Carnarvon’s Valens, ridden by Fiank Wootton, was favourite 
at 11 to 10 on, but he was beaten by the late King Edward’s 
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Minoru, a horse His Majesty had leased as a yearling from the 
present Lord Wavertree. Mr. Marsh, who trained Minoru, 
had good hopes of the horse that day though his two year old 
career had been a comparatively moderate one. Then came the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and in the interval Minoru had steadily 
maintained his remarkable improvement. Even so, it was 
scarcely doubted that he would bring about the defeat of the 
great Bayardo, which had gone through his two year old days 
undefeated and the winner ot seven races. We have long known 
that Bayardo was a difficult horse to train as an early three year 
old. His shelly feet gave trouble, he had a slight touch of fever, 
and somehow his very able trainer, Alec Taylor, found a com- 
bination of things against the horse. Yet it was thought that, 
though still backward, he would be capable of winning the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and so, ridden by Danny Maher, he was 
allowed to start for the race. 

Odds of 13 to 8 were betted on him, and to the genuine 
consternation of most onlookers he could not gain a place in the 
first three. Minoru won by a couple of lengths from the Duke of 
Portland’s Phaleron, with Mr. Walter Raphael’s Louviers third. 
There is not a very long interval between the “‘ Guineas ”’ and 
the Derby, and still Bayardo did not appear to thrive until 
just before the Epsom race, for which he returned to favour. 
He did not, however, start favourite. That position was 
occupied by the American horse, Sir Martin (who fell at Tatten- 
ham Corner), with Minoru at a shade longer odds. In the result 
there was that thiilling finish in which the late King’s horse 
prevailed by a short head from Louviers, with Bayardo fifth. 
The last named was never beaten again until Magic sensationally 
accounted for him for the Goodwood Cup in the following 
year. 

: That, then, was the last occasion on which a Greenham Stakes 
winner won the Derby. ‘To judge by his unbounded faith and 
optimism Mr. Harry Cottrill, who trains Leighton, expects 
1909 history to repeat itself. The fact is evidence that the colt 
is very seriously fancied and, apart from stable knowledge, it is 
possible to fancy Leighton very much both on his breeding and 
on the way in which he did all that was asked of him last year. I 
hope to return from time to time to this very interesting subject 
of the prominent aspirants to classic honours. For the present 
let me merely add that in addition I have received the best 
accounts of Alan Breck, Polemarch, Humorist, Thunderer, 
Granely and the Manton candidates, Lemonora, Craig-en-Erran 
and Trash. Of Monarch I have heard two tales, so for the time 
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being I refrain from mentioning either. To judge by his regular 
appearances at exercise at Newmarket he is doing well. 

I have been asked by Brigadier-General Neil Haig to draw 
attention to the revival of the Army Point-to-Point Steeplechases 
which, by kind permission of Lord Lonsdale and Major A. 
Burnaby, are to take place in the Cottesmore and Quorn countrys 
at Burrough Hill, near Melton Mowbray, on the 21st of this 
month. Let me say at once that entries, due to close on Monday 
next, must be made to the Brigade Major, 4th Cavalry Brigade, 
Canterbury. I notice there are to be four events—(1) the Prince 
of Wales’ Cup, a light weight point-to-point steeplechase for five 
year olds and upwards, the property of serving officers, etc. ; 
(2) the Earl of Lonsdale’s Cup, a welter point-to-point steeplechase 
for horses the property of serving officers and which have never 
been placed first, second or third in any race under rules; (3) 
Earl Haig’s Cup, a chargers’ point-to-point steeplechase for 
Government chargers hired previous to February, 1921, etc. ; 
and (4) Earl Beatty’s Cup, a past and present steeplechase. 
The precise conditions attaching to these events are lengthy 
and should be studied by those intending to enter. The whole 
conception of the Steeplechases is most sporting and thoroughly 
sound in intention, for they are designed to encourage riding 
talent inthe Army. Actually there are few opportunities for the 
serving officer who wishes to ride in public to do so on anything 
like equal terms with others whose opportunities are also strictly 
limited. Mcst qualified amateurs under National Hunt Rules 
are in daily practice and generally on tour. Here the genuine 
Army jockey will be given a fair chance. : 

Since last writing the situation in regard to the Spring 
Handicaps has undergone certain changes, but I propose waiting 
a week before definitely making selections. Eamon Beag was 
beaten at Manchester for the Grand Allies Steeplechase, but he 
was far from being disgraced. I always maintain there is a vast 
difference between three miles at Manchester or anywhere else 
and the stiff four and a half miles at Aintree. After all, Eamon 
Beag is being trained for the bigger ordeal. Old Tay Bridge, 
Ballyboggan, Daydawn and Turkey Buzzard remain in favour, 
but Glencorrig has sadly besmirched his credentials. In regard 
to the Lincolnshire Handicap Ugly Duckling is now a hot favourite 
with plenty of support for Corn Sack, Poltava and Earna. Such 
is the state of affairs at the time of writing these notes. It may 
have changed a good deal at the time of reading them. A week 
hence will be my last opportunity for discussing the Lincolnshire 
Handicap in prospect. PHILIPPOS 





THE NAVY v. THE ARMY 


By Leronarp R. 'TosswILL. 


HERE were with me at Twickenham last Saturday an 

optimist and a pessimist—both beneath my coat— 

and each came away satisfied from his own point of 

view! Friend optimist talked cheerily of the perfect 

day, the fine, dry turf, the enthusiastic crowd, the 
keenness of the play and the close result. His pessimistic 
colleague on the other hand said the handling was wretched, 
the backs were feeble, the forwards not well together and the 
best side lost! And T am afraid the ‘‘ Noes” has it. 

It was certainly an extraordinary game, full of excitement 
and suspense up to the very last minute. During the first half 
of the game the Army carried all betore them; their forwards 
dominated the play and their three-quarters made the most of 
their chances. ‘The scoring was all done by one man, Q.E.M.A. 
King of the R.F.A., who played his best game so far. The 
ten points lead was held by the Army to within a quarter of an 
hour of the end and then the Navy captain, W. J. A. Davies, 
placed a magnificent penalty goal from near the touch-line and 
after that there was no holding the Navy. 

The winners were handicapped severely by the absence of 
Davies’ partner, Kershaw, and their two best centre three- 
quarters ; if they had been at full strength they would probably 
have won easily. As it was, Davies alone outside the scrummage 
was really first class ; the rest of the backs were only moderate. 
KXershaw’s substitute, Chevallier, was obviously nervous and 
was painfully slow in getting the ball out to Davies; he was 
often swamped by the opposing forwards. 

The Navy left wing was stronger than the right, but 
Stephenson tackled very well. EEvan-Thomas, the full-back, was 
uneven ; his kicking was sometimes good and sometimes poor. 

The Navy forwards were splendid at the end, but during 
the greater part of the match they were beaten both in the tight 
scrummages and in the loose play. E. R. Gardner, the inter- 
national, was in great form and was well backed up by Orr- 
Ewing and Agnew. 


The success of the Navy was almost entirely due to the 
inspiring leadership and individual brilliance of Davies. He 
kicked a penalty goal and converted Eyres’ try and was the 
moving spirit in every successful piece of attack or defence ; 
without Davies, the Navy would have been overrun. 

The Army backs as a whole were better than their opponents ; 
they took their passes on the move, kept position and kicked with 
judgment. King showed any amount of dash on the wing, 
scored two tries and dropped a neat goal. Bloxham on the other 
wing showed considerable promise, but the three-quarters on 
both sides have much to learn in the way of giving and taking 
passes accurately. 

Worton played a sound game at the base of the scrum, but 
he has scarcely fulfilled the promise of his school days. Tennant’s 
kicking was very useful in saving the Army forwards. Captain 
Macllwaine led his pack with his accustomed energy ; Carbutt, 
Hyland and Pates were the best of the others. 

There was very little rough play, but the closing stages of 
the match were marred by several minor casualties. Fifteen 
minutes from the end Petty Officer Luddington was carried ofi 
and did not return, then, just before the final try, one of the Army 
backs also had to retire. People were anxiously watching the 
clock when Eyres fell over with a try in a good position. Davies 
took the kick; success meant a win for his side by one point 
and failure would have left the Army one point ahead—but the 
English captain made no mistake and tremendous cheers greeted 
the Naval victory. 

A crowd of about 8,000 watched the match, including many 
distinguished officers of both Services. The King was present, 
as usual, and was accompanied by Prince Henry. 

Although the football was scarcely up to the standard 
that one expects to see in this match, there was no lack of 
keenness on either side—indeed many of the faults shown were 
due to over-anxiety—the Service element is still an important 
factor in English Rugby football. 
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